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PREFACE.' 

This series of text-books, drawn up''on r fno5ern 
lines, gives a complete course of the Geography 
of the World, physical phenomena being carefully 
treated, so that pupils who pass through the 
lower and Intermediate forms will possess a sound 
knowledge of all the continents. Upper forms, as 
a rule, prepare for professional examinations, and, 
in their case, a more complete training in detail 
is necessary. The information given in the text is 
founded upon the structure of each country treated,^ 
special stress being laid upon the interdependence 
existing between various nations. Humanistic 
Geography is treated as the result of structural 
and climatic effects. 

Diagrams have been drawn wherever they could 
be helpful, and in most cases a separate figure 
is devoted to each particular point of interest 
These are not intended to replace the atlas, but 
rather to accentuate the necessity for its use. 
Names have not been used too freely, and long 
lists and figures have been avoided. 

The. series includes: 

Book I —THE British ISLES,* and simp/e geographical 
principles. , 

Book II. —EURASIA, excluding the British Isles. 

Book HI.— AMERICA. AFRICA. AUSTRALAStA. 



Preface. 

Tins plaf. been adopted because it is loffical 
r , , aS . een found successful in practice. Asia 
en m Book II. before America: first, because 
' /“ Ures are elated to those of Europe, and 
r'"" dl * because “ =hows every climatic effect 
Book ,,r ‘ he Equator and «* Polar seas, 

of R r. ^ 0rtb America to carry the lessons 

the i k ., H ' t0 the ° ther side of the globe; while 
is „!i?. anty between North and South America 

south. complete the et °ry of the earth in the 
southern hemisphere. 

for thp hankS ^ espec,al| y due t0 the publishers 
■Warn, a in thd reproduction of the 
This latte an • °- tbc clearness of the type used, 
students. P ° mt IS n0t lbe least Ta ' uable for young 

auIh h o e r. reSP ° nSib “ ity f ° r 311 lies with the 

T. W. F. PARKINSON. 

CHNTRM. H.OH SCHOOL FOR BOVS 

Manchester 
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Part ~C 

ELEMENTARY GEOGRjtPHI&^L 
PRINCIPLES 

MAPS AND PLANS. 

Looking: through the window of a school or of 
a house, we get a view of some part of the earth 
It may be part of a town with its streets and 
buildings, or oart of the country with its hills 
and trees and helds, or a part of the sky and sea 
may be included The extent of this view will be 
determined by the frame of the window Every 
window will present a different view , but each view 
will possess one fault, namely, the more distant 
parts will appear smaller and less distinct than 
those which are nearer 

Railway or tramway lines show this very clearly 
(See Fig 1) 

It would be quite possible to paint these views, 
or even to photograph them, but the result would 
not give the true relation of the parts to one 
arfother However, photographs of different parts 
of the world greatly aid us In the study of 
Geography 

To obtain the true size and relationship between 
the different parts, plans and maps are used A 
plan may be regarded as a map of a small area. 
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EXERCISES 

or “ h »»' ** by using the first 
joint of your thumb as a unit 

th ' ” d ” — u " ta * “ 
“•*»> m -=-« -1 

u, , U.“tU 1 PU - ' h ' “* *“*■ - *» the P».U on 


Your plan w.II not be the actual s.ae of the 
desk Probably ebch tneh or the drawln E ,s equal 
to one foot of the desk- This plan is, therefore, 
drawn to a scale of one inch to a foot 
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Maps and Plans. 

The desk is one of various objects in the room, 
and its position and the positions of the other 
objects can be marked on a plan The sides of 
♦he room can be measured conveniently by 
striding:, and a plan drawn from the number of 
strides, each stride being- represented by a small 



measurement. The actual length of the room can 
be obtained by measuring with a ruler, and the 
length of the stride noted for use on other 
occasions. 

EXERCISES 

i * Draw plan of classroom to scale of one inch to stx feet 
Put In the positions of desks, cupboards, and windows 

2. Make a sketch of the classroom as seen from one corner 
What advantage has a plan over a sketch ? 

3. Draw a plan of one room of your owh house. 

4 Redraw any ot the earlier plans, making the sides half the 
size Note that the result ts to give a plan one-fourth of the 
&'Si pks. 
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The higher the balloon ascends, the more exten- 
sive but the less accurate the view becomes, 
particularly at the outer edges. « 


DIRECTION. 

Having completed the plan of the school and 
its neighbourhood, it is necessary to study its 
relation to the parts still farther away, and to do 
this more accurately we must learn how to fix 
direction If direction were not considered, it 
would be possible merely to turn the plan round, 
and the parts which at first were on the left would 
appear on the right, while the doors and windows 
would appear in a different position 
By observation it can be found which side of a 
room always receives the suns rays at a certain 
time of the day, and also through which windows 
the sun never shines during school hours 

a stick be placed in an upright position in the 
Playground some useful lessons may be learnt by 

tim« tll<! Sha<l0ws cast by ft at different 
d.LI„ h tV had ° W 7'" in different directions at 

Hon to that along: which the sun d ‘ r ' C ' 

3 The shadow will jrrow , 

. , .. . . Krow shorter for the first 

part of the dap, J„d Wll , b “ 

tength during the fatter part crease In 

4 When the shadow Is shortest the sun mU be 
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highest In the sky, and this time is called noon 
The position of the shadow on the floor should be 
marked, and a rough time measure made, like the 
one m Fig 6 

The line of shadow 
cast at noon is most 
important, as, since 
the sun is then m the 
south, this line marks 
north and south, the 
south end being the 
end of the shadow 
nearest the stick 

If the experiment is tried at different seasons of 
the 5 ear there will be a slight variation in position, 
and the noon shadow in winter will be much 
longer than the noon shadow in summer 

EXERCISES. 

t Measure length of stick. 

2. Measure length of shadow 

3 Draw these to form two s des of a right angled triangle 

4. Complete the triangle. 

5. Measure the small angle at the base of the tnangle. 

If this is done in summer and again in winter, 
two different triangles will be formed 

The small angle formed by the hypotenuse and the 
base of the triangle must be measured accurately, 
since it gives the altitude of tile sun , while the 
variation of the angle shows that’the altitude varies 
as between summer and winter (See Fig 6) 



Fff 5- 

NOTE ■—In summer the shadow it 
neon will be shorter thin the stick, 
la winter the shadow at noon will be 
lonser than the stick. (See Fie *0 
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The classroom is probably only one of a 
number of classrooms on the same floor of the 
school If so, a plan of this floor should be 



Fjg 
Wiu tb. 


3-— Plan of a classroom, 
•an «»ci thine Into till* room 


made next by comparing the sizes of the rooms, 
school^ eaSUnne thC corrid0r and ball of the 


no \n^ plan , of the school, it may be shown 
picture nnrf 1,00 * l ° itS surroundin gs by both a 
* Plan TI “ ground and the 
■djomlng streets should be marked 








W w W w 

D Soar W winiaw 

• Pig 4 — Hall, corridor and classrooms of school. 

a plan of a district showing the position of the 
roads, railways, canals, and buildings But, even 
in this case, the parts immediately underneath are 
more exact than those farther away, the more 
distant parts have become distorted 
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The higher the balloon ascends, the more exten* 
sure but the less accurate the view becomes, 
particularly at the outer edges 


DIRECTION 

Having completed the plan of the school and 
its neighbourhood, it is necessary to study its 
relation to the parts still farther away, and to do 
this more accurately we must learn how to fix 
direction If direction were not considered, it 
would be possible merely to turn the plan round, 
and the parts which at first were on the left would 
appear on the right, while the doors and windows 
would appear in a different position 

By observation it can be found which side of a 
room always receives the suns rays at a certain 
e o the day, and also through which windows 
the sun never shines during school hours 

a stick be placed in an upright position in the 
playground, some useful lessons may be learnt by 
watchmg the shadows east by It at different 

differenr e f Sllatl0W WtI * lle in dlfferent directions at 

2 The Tu an<1 ' englh 3,S ° 

hon l lT r W "‘ tra7e ‘ ta °PP°='te direc- 

3 ‘ hat a ^ nE which «'* sun travels. 

d Er ° W Shorter <fst 

to ™ ia 

When the shadow is shortest the sun will be 
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highest In the sky, and this time is called noon. 
The position of the shadow on the floor should be 
marked, and a rough time-measure made, like the 
<yne in Fig 6. 

The line of shadow 
cast at noon is most 
important, as, since 
the sun is then in the 
south, this line marks 
north and south, the 
south end being the 
end of the shadow 
nearest the stick. 

If the experiment la tried at different seasons of 
the year there will be a slight variation in position, 
and the noon shadow in winter will be much 
longer than the noon shadow in summer. 


* 


F'C 5 . 


NOTE in tocimtr the ihadow it 
coon will be shorter then the stick 
In winter the shadow at noon will be 
longer thin the stick. (See Fig 6.) 


EXERCISES. 
t Measure length of stick. 

2 Measure length of shadow. 

3 Draw these to form two stdes of a right-angled triangle. 

4. Complete the triangle. 

5. Measure the small angle at the base of the triangle 


If this is done in summer and again in winter, 
two different triangles will be formed. 

The small angle formed by the hypotenuse and the 
base of the triangle must be measured accurately, 
since it gives the altitude of ttte sun , while the 
variation of the angle shows that*the altitude vanes 
as between summer and winter. (See Fig 6 ) 
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When the North and South line has been found, 
it is easy to obtain the East and West by drawing 



ChadovHs ««k longer Shadow U .1 ghtl, Shadow Is short.r 

•anger than object than object 

F. e « Showing the alutode of the sun ot noon m London 
at different tunes of the year 

a lme at right angles to the North and South line, 
ar nig the east on the right-hand side when 
viewed from the south 

^ • Nf These directions are still more 

\ easily found at night Neither 

w * 1 moon nor sun is ever seen due 

'\ north in the British Isles, but 

” *^e st ars will give an accurate 

Fig 7 direction 

A careful examination of the sky 

as Jt,« S an7 !L IS:ht wlK show seven stars arranged 
as shown in Fig 8 

hke^ni SCV ^ n stars * Arming a figure something 

r are kn ° wn “ the Great Bear The ' 

Pointers" * entl ° f plou S h are called “The 
are conn e ” r H T et ' meS D ‘ pp ^ ' If these 

is contmnod .^ an ' raaEmai y '">e, and tins lme 

appears to t* 's' firSt bnsht star whlch the ,m e 
appears to touch. ,s the North Pole star, or Polar, s. 
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Tins is “directiy over" the North Pole. It may 
seem to us an easy matter to get there, but we 
know how difficult it is, for the North Pole has 
only recently been reached 
In winter we often see the sun nse in the morn- 
ing, and notice its position all through the day , but 
in summer it rises very early, makes a long journey, 



and, reaching a high altitude at noon, finally sets 
late in the evening. The path which it follows 
at different seasons therefore appears to vary con 
siderably. In winter its path forms a small arc, 
"but. in summer the arc is much larger 
The exact position of its rise in winter is some- 
times much more to the south than due east, and 
at this season it does not set due west, but nearer to 
the south In summer it nses on*the north side of 
east^and sets on the north side of west, so that it is 
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possible for a room, with one of its windows pointing 
due north, to receive the sun’s rays early in the 
morning and late in the afternoon. (See Fig 3) 

THE WEATHER-VANE 



9-— A w oather 

The 


compass Is more commonly used to 


Church towers 
and the tops of 
other buildings we 
often find sur- 
mounted by n 
weather-vane This 
consists as a rule 
of two iron bars 
at right angles, 
arranged to show 
north, south, east, 
and west, and fixed 
in correct positions 
Generally an arrow, 
with a broad end 
to catch the wind, 
is made to move 
freely above the 
cross-bars As the 
wind turns this 
round, the pointed 
end of the arrow 
Indicates the direc- 
tion from which the 
wind Is blowing. 

find 
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The Compass. 

direction, but as it is not absolutely accurate, 
certain calculations have to be made when using 
it. It, is sufficiently accurate to aid us during a 
fog, or, if we possess a map, to assist us In 
choosing our way through a strange district. 

THE COMPASS. 

The compass consists of a small magnetic needle, 
mounted so as to turn freely. Attached to the 



Fig. 10 —The manner's compass. 


upper surface of the needle is a circular card with 
the “points of the compass” marked upon it, the 
point marked N being directly over that end of the 
needle which points north. The card swings with 
the needle and thus geographical direction may be 
ascertained. For use on board ship the instrument 
is so mounted that it always remains horizontal 
A picture of a compass is shown in Fig 10 
EXERCISES 

X Find, from the almanac, the date when the sun rises about 
six a m and sets about six p m. Then fi d the date wr'-en it 
rises earliest and sets latest Draw a “diagram and try to 
calculate how long the sun, both in the ttfbm ng and evening 
will be shining into a window which faces north ° 

2 If a boy walks jo yards due north and then roo 
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yards due east, how 
will he have to walk to 
reach his starting point? 
and in what direction must 
he travel? Calculate tfri* 
by means of a diagram 
drawn to a scale of one 
inch to twenty five yards. 
sun 3 Point the hour hand 
of a watch to the sun at 
any time of day Midway 
between the hour hand 
and XII on the dial of 
the watch is the direction 
of south (See Fig n ) 


THE PLANE-TABLE. 

Thus far all the plans drawn have been simple, 
but now further parts of the adjoining district can 
be inserted, showing, for example, each boy’s route 
from home to school, or from the railway station 
to school, the position of the railway, the canal, the 
river, and the chief roads 
In order to be accurate, the width of the streets, 
canal, river, and railway must be measured, and 
it may be inconvenient to measure these with a 
tape or even by counting the number of strides 
taken on the journey To fmd the direction and 
c position of certain places a plane-table is often 
U5C A plane table can be made by pinning a 
,° r *a w *ng-papcr on a drawing-board and 
hr \ * S a cord round the neck, or it may 

oe fastened on a stand instead of round the neck 

“ it allows the observer to 
walk round the table w,tboot n,ovln c It. 



The Plane-Table 
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A small spirit level is needed to tell when the 
table is horizontal A horizontal surface may be 
obtained also by placing a steel bicycle ball upon 
the table, which is then moved till the ball will 
remain at rest upon any part. A compass is 
needed to mark the direction 


of north and south on the paper. 


A sighting ruler is another F'Z it— A. sighting 

, . . ruler made by placing 

instrument required This can two pms vertically on 
be bought, but it IS a Simple an ordinary one foot 
and useful exercise to make roIer 


one by fixing two pins m an upright position, one 


at each end of a ruler as in Fig 12. 


EXERCISE 


In the playground choose a straight wall and measure its 
length by striding Find the direction of this wall and mark its 
position on the paper, which has a north and south line already 
drawn Make the line about five inches long and calculate the 
scale os so many inches to so many strides Bring the plane 
table to one end of the wall, taking care that the line drawn on 
the paper is parallel to the wall. 

Next fix on an object such as a football flag or post (X in Fig 
13 } some distance 



Fig 13 


from the wall arrang 
ing the sighting ruler 
so that one end of the 
wall the two pins, 
and the dislant object 
are in oneand the same 
straight 1 ne. Draw 


the direction of tS 


line on the paper From the other eid of $te wall fix (he s gl dig 
ruler in the same way a s before and draw the direct on The two 
lines, if continued on the paper, will give th* position of the distant 
object drawn to the same scale as the first 1 or base line Its 
distance may be calculated by measuring w th th* ruler 
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This experiment may 
be performed in another 
way Having the* fixed 
base line as before, the 
angles between the directions of the distant object 
may be measured as in Fig 14 







by means of a tape measure. The actual distance, 
in yards, of any object can be found next The 
shape and size of a football field can be obtained 
by this method of triangulation, as, having got the 
first triangle complete, any of its s.des may be 
used as the base line of another triangle. 
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Quick surveys which need not be exceedingly 
accurate are sometimes made as follows From a 
fixed place A the north and south are obtained. 
A distant object B is noted and a line drawn 
to show its direction Striding a certain number 
of paces in this direction a halt is made, and 
from this second position the distance to some 
object on one side is calculated This is done at 
regular intervals along the line, and finally a 
diagram as in Fig 16 is obtained 


CALCULATION OF HEIGHTS AND 
DISTANCES 

The width of a river may be found in the 
following manner without crossing the stream 



x 


F1 e 17 

ob!elT T S ' d<: ° f the strcam . *> «* o» o" 
* • SU * h as a tree t directly opposite Walk 

AR to ♦!? Sl e 0f the stream at right angles to line 
Shown h e f £° mt ” here the ^Sle AXB Is 45% as 

« b k„L„'b P r r °h r “tnd,„^ aW " P ' an ^ th ‘ S " 
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Heights and Distances. 

2. Another method is to walk from A, opposite 
the tree at B on the other side of the river, for 
60 pates. At this point A" fix up a stick. Continue 
tlie walk along the same line for another 60 paces 
to Y. Again mark this point. Now walk to K at 
right angles to the line AY until the distant object 
B and the stick which was set up at X are in the 



Fif xS.— The pl*n of part of a town. 


sanle straight line The distance between Y and 
K gives the width of the river. (See Fig 17.) 

3. A third method Is to take two sights of the 
distant object B, as m last case, from A and X 
and draw the plan on a piece of paper as. 
triangulation. If a vertical line BY be drawn from 
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B on to the base line AX, this can be calculated 
from the length of AX, and the width of the stream 
which is represented by BY can be found. * 
EXERCISES 

t Make a plan of the school playground by using the plane tab*e 

a Draw a map of your own district, finding the distance 
accurately between two points, and using the church steeple as 
your distant object. Make several observations Do not attempt 
too large an area, 

3 - Find the width of your own street Verify the result b7 
measutmg 

4 Buy a plan of your own town or village Colour the schoot 
red, the roads brown, the nver blue the park green the railway 
black Mark rings round L P , lamp-post, FP. footpath, 
LB , letter box. 



Fig 19 —Picture. 


All the maps or plans drawn so far have taken 
uo account of the difference in level of different 
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Heights and Distances 

showing not only the exact relative position of the 
various parts, but also the position of hills and 
plaint, the width and depth of 
vallejs, the size of nvers, and 
the distances of these various 
features from the sea coast. 

The method of indicating 
different heights is best illus- 
trated by using simple objects 
If three books of different sizes 
be placed one on the top of the 
other, they appear as in Fig 19 
But looking down upon them 
the appearance would be as in 
Fig 20 

Fig 19 is a picture, while 
Fig 20 is a plan 
Three cubes of different sizes 
placed one on the other would 
appear as in Fig 21, but in 
plan they would appear as in 
Tig 22. 

Next examine a cone which 
has two circles drawn round it 
parallel to the base These 
would form parallel bands which 
can be shaded by different methods. 

The plan contains three circle*. The largest is 
a plan or the base or the coni and the o hers 
Indicate the sue or the circles ert ch are dra 
roand the cone at d.Pcrcnt heigh-s. Th» si-aller the 



Fie *• --EWat on of 
ihr«e cubes placed 
one u on the other 


0 - 






fie fatten 
lr tide View 
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circle is in plan, the higher 
its position is in the eleva- 
tion. The centre of thd plan 
is the apex of the cone in 
elevation. 


EXERCISES. 

X. Obtain a piece of day anil 
press It into the shape of Fig. 24 
Put it flat on a board If the 
board be crayoned blue in colour 
the clay will not be unlike an island 
in the sea. 

1 line round the model, keeping this 



Fig 23 
. Near the top, draw 


line the same distance from the base. 



Fig 24. 


3 With a sharp knife cut off the model along this line and 
draw a plan of the model as it now stands. 

Fig. 25 shows the coast-line, and a contour 
line which, keeping a certain fixed distance 
above the coast-line, 
indicates a definite 
altitude. It shows 

also the shape of the — 

land at this altitude. F ‘ c 

A contour I, nc Is therefore a line connecting ell 
puces at the same altitude above sca-level, and 
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marking out the actual path along which a traveller 
would walk if he determined to keep at the same 
altitude. 



If the model be placed in water and sunk 
to the level of this contour line a new coast- 
line would be formed coincident with the contour 
line. 

If the model be cut vertically through its highest 
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point and viewed from the front, a section is 
obtained 

By taking a number of contour lines the ^relief 
of the island can be determined accurately, as the 
nearness of the contours to one another shows the 
steepness of the hill slopes 



F S =8 —A promontory 


Fig 27 shows contour lines marked on a map 
of an island the figures indicating the heights 
emg placed within each particular contour line 
he contours may be coloured according to 
a uniform system From this plan sections may be 
obtained describing the actual variations in level a 
man would experience m travelling across the island 
rom east to west, or from north to south 
To draw a section such as would be obtained by 
ou ing the island along the line AB, a number 
drawrt at “St* angles to the line AB 
draw C ^ the lm ^ ° f sectlon AB, a base line CD is 
drawn and on this the section is built 
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Fig 29 — A fiord. 

Other lines are drawn parallel to the base line, 
according to scale, and of uniform distance apart. 
The scales should mark the relation between the 



Fig 30 — A rocky coast 


height of the ground and the distance across the 
island, but it is possible to get three or four 
sections, each showing a different result 
Various sections can be taken but the method is 
the same in all cases Sometimes, however, when 
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Fig. 31. — A valley system. 


the paper is not convenient, a method of transference 
is adopted. 
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Various types of contours are exhibited in 
diagrams 28, 29, 30, 31. 

Examples of maps indicating elevations by means 
of contour lines are given later in Part HI of 
this book 

Sometimes map surveyors obtain the altitudes of 
a great number of places, noting the positions of 
the various stations The result is shown in 
Fig 32 It is then possible to draw contour lines 
at regular intervals, and thus obtain the ordinary 
type of contour map 

EXERCISES 

i Pat contour Ijies n the To lowing diagram 
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3. A lake stands at an elevation of 300 feet, and is drained by 
a small river across which a railway is carried. At the upper 
end of the lake two rivers enter from the high land to the north. 
The east and west are bordered by country over 7 °^ 10 

height at the lowest part, some of the peaks reaching 15 00 f e *** 
Draw a map to show the river, lake, and mountains, using 
contour lines to mark the altitudes 
4 Compare Fig 28 and Fig. 29 Account for the difference. 

HACHURING. 

Just as the height of the ground may be shown 
accurately by contour lines, so it is possible by 
means of shading 
to indicate the 


right angles to the 
contour lines, the 
shorter the lines 
the steeper the 
slope. Such a 
process is called 
hachurlng, and is 
shown in Fig. 34. 

You can obtain 
a map of your own 
district from ' the 
stationer, -which 
t will contain the 

hachurlng as well as the contour lines and also 
Indicate the position of the school, and the village 
or town in which it is situated*. The neighbouring 


slope of the ground. 
Lines are drawn at 
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Ordnance Survey Maps. 

towns and their positions should be noted 
also Notice that the roads leading from one 
town .to another are often named after one or 
other of the towns Mark and name the highest 
hills in the neighbourhood, and also the rivers 
which flow from the hills Railways and canals 
should be marked as previously shown It is 
most important that one or two of the contour 
lines should be indicated by tracing with a coloured 
pencil 

From one of the hills marked, try to discover 
how far it is possible to see m certain directions 
By this means higher hills are observed Trace 
the shortest routes from certain points to other 
places, avoiding marshes and difficult rivers, calcu- 
lating the actual distances by using the scale, and 
noting how bridges shorten routes 

EXERCISE. 

Wnte an essay oa “The physical geography of your own 
district, and the effect which the physical features have had in 
deciding: the positions of the towns and villages and a’so in 
deterram ng the directions of the reads and railways 


ORDNANCE SURVEY MAPS 
Detailed and accurate maps of each district have 
been compiled They are drawn to various scales 
the larger scales containing far more detail than 

the smaller ones The commonest used are 

25 inches to a mile 
6 inches to a mile 
1 inch to a rule 
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For simplicity, and to avoid confusion of names 
certain signs and symbols are used. These are 
employed in the Ordnance Survey maps acd are 
shown in Fig. 35. 



1 Ti— S»era* aad symbols ostd 
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Ordnance Survey Maps. 

COMMON ABBREVIATIONS. 


B.M., Bench Mark •*.. 
By rtf., ‘Boundary Mark, 
f.fl., Foot Eridge. 
F.P., Foot Path. 

L B., Letter Box. 

S.B , Signal Box. 
Woods 

and »"><v s.A 

Plantations, 


Sta., Station. 

W., Well. 

A Trigonometrical 
Station. 

t — a Direction of Run- 
ning Water. 



A six-inch map is useful for the district near 
home, but a map on the one-inch scale is best for 
ordinary work. 


EXERCISES ON ORDNANCE MAPS 
x. Measure the length and breadth of the map and find the 
area represented 

2 Find examples of the variciij symbols used. 

3. Measure the length of the railway between two towns ; also 
measure the road Nobee the markings which indicate when a 
railway is m a cutung, and on on embankment. 

4 Find any area marked as a park or plantation. 

5. Choose two hills, and find the shortest route between them. 
Note carefully the positions of rivers and marshes which make 
certain routes impossib’e. 

6. Mark the position of the bridges over the stream and judge 
which will be most used, by considering the posi ions cf the 
neighbouring towns. 

7. Make a drawing of one of the hills, by tracing the rcnlour 
lines. Machine this so as to obtain an idea of the s s ape ted 
slope or the hiU. 

A Find the area of the hilL 


9 Draw a line diagonally across a one- inch cup, M,Ve t 
section a’ong this lice us pg a eert-cal scale the horuc-tal sca'e. 
JO. Describe a part of the map • 

^ ™- q ■»< 
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THE HOME DISTRICT. 

Geography is a science dealing with facts whicji 
have been proved by observation It is astonishing 
how frequently these facts recur in different parts 
of the world and it is only by comparing them, and 
the conditions under which they are found, that 
Geography becomes helpful as well as interesting 
The district around your own home, or near 
your own school, will provide numerous facts 
and numerous illustrations of the principles of 
Geography 

fr'K 36 — A typ cal sect on through a ' home district 

On the survey map of your own district jou 
have already noted the high ground, the valley s i 
and the streams which flow down the valleys* 
marked the position of the chief roads and railways, 
and the towns and villages which these roads and 
railways connect Other work can now be done 
The heights of the various hills can be compared 
by drawing a section across the map having the 
vertical scale in some definite ratio to the horizontal 
scale 


EXERCISES 

and It"' stretches of level country mark the boundaries 

t F bj ffieans ■*»«* paper 
stick mm * North South, East and West by putting up ■ 
suck in your even garden. 
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3. Find the direction of your own street and aFo rot'* whether 
any church spire or hill rises to the north of your house The 
direction in which the doors and windows of yonr house face is 
most important. 

4 Find the distance from your home (a) to the school, (6) to 
tfl- park, (c) to the river, by the nearest route. 

THE WORK OF RAIN AND RIVERS 
Having noted the positions qF the streams in the 
valleys, they should be traced on a larger map, 
and their courses 
followed to the sea. 

Let us trace the 
course of one of 
them. Walking 
along the stream 
for a lew miles it 
will be noticed that 
other streams join 
it. Certain facts 
will be learnt dur- 
ing the walk If 
the nver is m flood 
it will be during 
rainy weather, and we naturally learn that much 
of the rain which has fallen finds its way into the 
nver It may sink into the soil, or it may fi ow 
directly from the roofs of buddings, down pipes 
and sewers, but in either case it arrives at the 
nver and is then earned to the Sea. Only a small 
amount is taken up to feed the plants grasses, 
and trees. Some of the water will pass down one 
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side of a hill and some down the other, and the 

hill is spoken of as a water-parting or water-shed. 

Several water-partings may be found in the dis- 
trict, though they will all be branches of a greater 
mountain chain some distance away 

The district between two water-partings forms 
the area from which the stream draws its supplies 
of water, and Is called its basin 



Probably during the walk, water will be observed 
oozing out of the ground as a spring This has 
trickled through the sandy soil till, meeting with 
impervious clay, it has been forced to pass along 
the surface and has found an outlet at the spring. 
(See Fig 38 ) 

When the river is in flood, the water will -be 
very muddy If a glass be filled with this muddy 
■water and allowed to stand, the bottom will become 
covered with fine particles the water itself becoming 
clear The mud suspended m the water of the 
river was being earned along by the stream, and 
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every river In the world is carrying down some 
sediment, the amount being greater or less accord, 
ing to the character of the district 
Where does this mud come from? It is the 
result of the action of rain, frost, wind, and river 
wearing away the sides and bed of the valley, 
which in consequence becomes both wider and 
deeper, while the hills themselves are gradually 
made lower All the stones in the bed of the 
stream are rounded because they are knocked 
against one another by the force of the water, the 
small angular parts being thus worn off These 
smaller particles are more easily transported The 
larger stones are gradually worn by friction, or 
are broken into smaller pieces 

If the banks be examined after the flood has 
subsided, much fine mud will be found deposited 
This gives a fair Idea of the way the banks of 
some large rivers are covered with silt or fluviatde 
material upon which large quantities of gram can 
be grown 

The speed of a river flowing into a lake is 
checked, and the muddy matter deposited in the 
hollow will eventually fill up the lake (see p 123) 
If there are no lakes m its course, the silt is 
earned to the sea, where it is spread out in broad 
fan like deposits, across which the river flows 
through fresh channels Such an area with its 
numerous streams, is called a deltn (See Fig 39 ) 
The pebbles in the bed of the stream, though 
possessing the same rounded appearance, differ 
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The Horae District, 
in other respects. Some arc composed of little 
rounded particles of sand knit together by a kind 



FiC- 39 —The Delta of the Mississippi 


of cementing material, which will be seen dearly 
if the pebble Is smashed. This is a sandstone, and 
each particle has in all probability been rounded 
by the action of moving water either in a river 
bed or on the sea-coast, before it became formed 
into a compact sandstone. 

THE ROCKS OF THE DISTRICT. 

Another pebble, which has a bluish colour, will 
break along certain planes. It is a piece of slate. 
A flagstone will break in the same way, but its 
colour is different, and On the surface of one of its 
planes little glistening particles of mica are generally 
seen. 

Pebbles with a mottled appearance are common 
in various districts, some showing black and white, 
and others red, black, and white parts. Such 
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stones are pieces of granite. Obtain specimens if 
possible and compare them; try to find out how 
they came to the bed of the stream, but remember 
ttfat eventually they will be worn down to small 
particles, and the finer the particles the farther 
will they be carried by the river. 



Fig. — Diagram to show the weathering of 
huge blocks of rock into soiL 

In most districts it would be impossible to walk 
far without coming to a quarry which exposes 
the rocks beneath the surface soil. This quarry 
no doubt will contain materials which are related 
in structure to some of the pebbles found in the 
brook. 

The arrangement of the materials in the quarry 
is instructive. Through great cracks which pass 
downwards from the surface, the # rainwater finds 
its way, the bottom of the quarry^probably becom- 
ing full of water. Besides these vertical cracks or 
joints, there may be lo 5 horizontal lines which 
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in some cases separate rocks of different kinds. 
Rocks found in this form are called stratified 
rocks, and they include limestone, chalk, slate, and 
flagstones Even the soil on the surface may Be 
due to the break-up of these stratified rocks 
below, and an inspection of the sides of a quarry 
often reveals a gradual change from solid blocks 
to fragments of soil (See Fig 40 ) 

The colour of the soil may be reddish, as m 
Worcestershire, where it has been formed from 
the red sandstone, or it may be of a gray colour, 
as in Cambridgeshire, because It contains a large 
proportion of chalk, the surface soil often being an 
indication of the rocks beneath 

THE VEGETATION 

Having noted the chief features of the distnct 
near the stream, it becomes necessary to notice the 
vegetation in the neighbourhood Various plants 
are grown in the fields, but, as a rule, some 
agricultural products are more common than others 
in any particular region , for instance, potatoes, 
turnips, and mangolds, are generally grown in one 
locality, while another produces wheat, rye, oats, 
and fruit. 

Notice the wooded parts of the home district 
and see how such places are marked oh the 
ordnance map 

Find out the names of the trees and learn 
whether the place is sheltered or exposed If the 
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Occupations of the People 
area Is exposed, the trees will lean in a direction 
opposite to the prevailing wind, and in a bleak 
district they will be dwarfed In the colder 
parts only such trees as the pine, fir, and silver 
birch grow well, while in the more exposed districts 
heather, gorse, and coarse grasses are the only 
things that thrive 

Your own garden will prove that some parts are 
far better suited to the growth of plants than 
others, this depending upon the amount of sun- 
shine and shelter. 


EXERCISE 

On the home district map write the names of the various plants 
whch grow m the fields 


OCCUPATIONS OF THE PEOPLE 
It Is necessary to learn whether the occupa- 
tions of the people in a district are due to the 
materials found in the ground, such as coal, iron, 
salt, or whether they are determined by the pro 
ducts of the soil, such as fruit, grain, roots, and 
grasses The answer determines whether the 
people are mainly farmers, miners, or workers in 
mills and factories Frequently the industry 
carried on in mills can be traced to some local 
condition 

Take careful note of the position of the nearest 
large town, the routes to it from ‘the surrounding 
towns, and any reason wtuch may account for its 
being more important than those around. 
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WEATHER CONDITIONS. 

No feature of geography which pupils can work 
for themselves is so interesting as the collectiftn 
of statistics regarding 
climate, and this can be 
done best for the district 
near home. Every scholar 
knows that daylight lasts 
longer in summer than in 
winter, and it is useful to 
keep records of our daily 
experiences. Among 
other matters, the amount 
of rainfall and of bright 
sunshine recorded daily 
should be noted, the re- 
sults being tabulated and 
then graphed. By this 
means, if the records be 
kept faithfully, much in 

F'C 41 — A rea.imum ™.th regard to 

■nd minimum ther- the climate of the district 
mometer combined ... , , . 

will be obtained This 
should be done for several successive days 
the results always being tabulated. 

TEMPERATURE. 

The highest and lowest temperature for « 
the day should be obtained by means of « - 
maximum and mmimum thermometers aW °‘ 
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These are so constructed that a small index placed 
within the bore of the thermometer indicates the 
recorded temperatures -without constant observation. 
The record may be kept as m Fig. 43. 



I *C 0~Tr-rp'f*t s *r for opt ia ru*. 


When three hate been obtained Tor a whole 
*or, a simple diagram may be d-awn to mark the 
Variations during the period, thus thowirg the 
hottest and coldest months. 
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Weather Conditions. 


must be obtained, and at the end of the year 
the wettest months can be noted easily from such 
a graph. • 



Fig 44 —Graph to show how the barometer vanes 
during; one month. 


THE RAINGAUGE. 

The amount of the rainfall is found by means 
of a ramgauge, which is shown in Fig. 46. Every 
boy can make a ramgauge for himself, all that Is 
necessary being a filter funnel, and a bottle with 
the same area at its base as the funnel contains 
at the top By using the funnel, a larger Area 
than the neck of the bottle is exposed to catch 
the rain, while the small hole, though permitting 
the v.ater to run Into the bottle, prevents evapora* 
tion. If the Instrument Is placed In an ex* 
posed part of a yard or garden. It collects a 
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♦.ample of the rainfall for the place. The measur- 
ing of the rainfall is done by a measuring 
cylinder ; the measurer can be used only for its own 
rah n gauge. 
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Weather Conditions. 


^ the gas jar so as to show 

tenths and even hundredths 
of an inch, and hence the 
jgja rainfall can be measured 
• r much more accurately. 

.’ ; When the relation between 

. > r the receiver and the measurer 
; is understood, taking the rain- 

I fall is simple, because the rain 
•a ■ which has collected in the 
i receiver during twenty-four 
djLjh hours is poured into the 

. measurer and the exact 

Mg 40 — Kaingaage. , . . . . 

An Ineti ament for measuring the StUOUnt Obtain • 

Various other statist.es 
Should be collected by every 

cylinder It becomes easier to mark . . j a 

•ot small fractions of an inch. pUpll, and recorded OH 

single sheet which might be arranged in the 
following manner : — 


MaJw.nl Height o( ^Uloo Time [ 

Wind “ D P jteiop.. Barometer Weather Surtrbfj Son»«» 


Part II. 

THE BRITISH ISLES. 


THE KINGDOM TREATED AS ONE REGION 

POSITION AND SIZC. 

The British Isles is the name given to a group 
of islands off the west coast of Europe. Some are 
mere rocks and are not inhabited, but two of the 
group are fairly large, and are known as Great 
Britain and Ireland. Different countries, now united 
under one king, form the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

1 he areas of these countries are as follows 

S<JMre Hi'tv 


England 51,000 

Scotland 29,000 

Wales 7,000 

Ireland 32,000 

Other islands . . 1,000 

Total . . 120,000 


T-XERCISES. 
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At one time the British Isles formed part of the 
Continent of Europe, the seas which now sur- 
round our shores being vallejs The coastline 



t <• n « 


» ( L' - ‘ 
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All the islands of our archipelago are situated 
on this shelf, and are known as continental islands. 



F ip 45 —The continental shelL 


Since the small islands are composed of materials 
very similar to the land near them and the British 
Isles as a whole, show the same structure as the 
Continent of Europe, so we believe thej are a 
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detached part of the Continent, our mountains 
being continuations of Scandinavia, and our plains 
a portion of the plain of Europe. 

The British Isles form a small country as com- 
pared with some of our own possessions. But, 
though small, they have a wonderful variety of 
physical features, and are full of splendid examples 
of geographical principles, such as the influence of 
physical features upon means of communication, as 
well as the influence of climate upon vegetation. 

EXERCISES 

*• On a physical map of the British Isles find the most 
mountainous parts. 

2. Trace longitude o* and longitude 10* W. across the map 
Trace also lattude 50* N. and 60* N. Note how little of the 
British Isles lies outside these lines. 

3. Compare the longitudes of Glasgow, Edinburgh, and New- 
castle with the longitudes of Manchester, Leeds, Birmingham, 
Bristol, and Southampton. 

4 Fmd other places in the British Isles near the same lines 
or latitude as Belfast, Dublin, Cork, and Limerick. 

The position of the British Isles between Europe 
and America has greatly aided the trade of our 
country, while, though the seas around are narrow, 
they protect us from invasion without hampering 
our trade. 


STRUCTURE. 

Examining the physical map, we find that the 
igh lands cover h larger area than the low lands 
in Scotland and m Wales, but that England and 
reland contain more low land than high land. 
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The higher parts of Scotland are separated from 
one another by lower areas, which naturally divide 
the country into regions Glenmore separates the 



r ij $o —Diagram to show the natu e of the British archipe ago 
if the region were s-ibtierged 600 feet. 

North-west Highlands from the Central or 
Grampian Highlands, while the Midland Plain 
divides the Grampian Highlands from the Southern 
Uplands. If Scotland could be* sunk down into 
the set to the depth of the €00 feet contour 
tine, this contour line would then become the sea 
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coast , Glenmore would be a channel of water but 
not so wide as that which would cover the Midland 
Plain , the Grampian Highlands would form the 
largest island This is exactly what has happened 
on the western side of Scotland The Minch was 
at one time a valley between the mountains of the 
Hebrides and the mountains of North west Scot- 
land, the present chain of islands then forming a 
chain of mountains Now the islands are separated 
from one another by channels of water, but these 
channels were formerly valleys containing streams 
which joined the larger river flowing along the 
valley of the Minch 

The widest portion of Scotland is the highest, and 
here the rivers are longer than in the other parts 
Large lakes, all long and narrow in shape with 
rivers flowing in at one end and out at the other, 
lie m the valleys 

The Midland Plain is not level, as ranges of 
hills stretch across it from Ayrshire to Fifeshire, 
while the three largest Scottish rivers flow across 
It to the sea. 

The mountains of the south are not so high as 
the Grampians and the scenery is not so grand 
This part is called the Southern Uplands, and, 
without any decided break, the hills continue as 
the Cheviots into England 


t EXERCISES 

* M t aS r the mo potainous areas of Scotland by squared 
Con p,lfe ***• total of high ground with the total 
ar a o> th country 
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2 Kamt the mountains, rivers and Jakes and mark their 
pot, t ons on small outline maps of the different part 3 

3 Measure the lengths of the Spey, Tay, and Clyde by rolling 
a sixpence along the length, and compare these rivers with the 
smaller nvers of the north 

4 Find the area of the largest lake in Scotland and compare 
its area with that of the largest island 

If a line be drawn across South Britain from 
Flamborough Head in Yorkshire to Start Point 
in Devonshire, all the high lands will be found on 
the northern side These mountains embrace the 
Pennine Cham and the mountains of Cumbria, 
Cambria, and Cornwall The district contains also 
some lower areas, hut they are far less extensive 
than the mountains 

The Pennines, passing down the middle of the 
country, are sometimes called “The backbone of 
England,’ the various spurs on each side of the 
central chain giving the appearance of a backbone 
with ribs attached Rivers run down each side of 
the Pennines, sometimes flowing together as in 
the case of those which empty themselves into the 
Humber estuary 

The chain is broken by valleys or “Gaps," which 
allow roads and railways to be constructed more 
easily, thus affording means of communication 
between the east and the west of the chain The 
two most important valleys are the Tyne Gap and 
the Aire Gap There are also other passes, such 
as Stammore Pass, Woodhead P’ass, and ’ Edale 
Pass The Cumbrian Mountains are lomed tn the 
Pennines by Shap Fell, which forms a bar™ 


n* 51 — Sunpl Red geological map, showing the positions 
m the British Isles of the four classes of rock. 

spokes of a wheel, the valleys between the chains 
opening to the north, south, and wesc The streams 
watering the valleys are beautiful and dear, and 
add to the charm of the district Nearly e\ery 
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valley contains its lake, and the region is therefore 
known as the Lake District. 

Wales is almost all mountains, only the coast 
district being low land When we reach the 
mountains from the English plain, we are m Wales 
The mountains are highest »n the north, near 
Snowdon, and the land becomes lower as we travel 
southwards Even the peninsula of Cornwall and 
Devon may be regarded as a continuation of the 
Welsh mountains, for the Bristol Channel is only 
a valley below sea-level In the Cornish peninsula 
the mountains arc lower than in Wales, but, by 
placing a ruler on the map so as to touch Holyhead 
and Lands End, the limits of Wales and Corn- 
wall are seen to lie along this line. The mountains 
and *allc>s of Wales are remarkably parallel to one 
another, and their direction— north-east to south 
west— is common to many of the physical features 
of the British Isles. 
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On each side of the Pennine Chain lies a pla in * 
The one on the west extends from the Lake 
District, through Lancashire and Cheshire- e 
one on the east extends from the coast of Northum 
berland.and Durham through Yorkshire to t e 
Midlands ; ^ut f it is separated from the Yorkshire 
coast by the Cleveland Hills and the Wol 5. 

The union of these 
two plains forms 
the Midland Plain, 
which is bounded 
on its south-east 

by the hills from 
the mouth of the 

Severn to thenorth 

east coast of Yorkshire. There are three easy 
passages from the ports on the coast to busy 
towns of the Midland Plain, namely: the Cheshire 
Gate at the north-western corne’r, the Trent Gate 
to the north-east, and the Severn Gate to the south- 
west. Other passages are found through the 



escarpments on the south-east, but these are gener- 
ally much narrower. The Midland Plain is not 
level, and tributaries of the Trent, Severn, and 


Avon have made the surface quite irregular. 

The south-eastern corner of Great Britain I s 
known as the Scarplands, because the hills generally 
show a gently sloping side, and another side with 
a very steep face, forming an escarpment. (See 
Fig. 62) 

These rather low hills follow long lines of ridges, 
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which remain standing because they are composed * 
of calcium carbonate, a material more difficult to 
wear down than that forming the plains. 

Starting from the area of Salisbury Plain, these 
ridges run in easterly find north-easterly directions. 



ri£ 53,— Diagram to show the direction of the hill 
range* of the *carp'and». 


Those running to the north-east are the Cotswold 
Hills and Lincoln Heights; a second belt forms 
the Chittern Hills and East Anglian Heights. 
Those to the east are the North and South Downs, 
while the Dorset Heights extend toward the south. 

Most of these escarpments have fairly flat tops 
where large numbers cj sheep feed Between the 
ridges arc farm lands or fruit and Slower gardens, 
and in these plains the towns and villages Have 
been built rather than on the hill tops. Through 
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the gaps run roads and railways, mostly converging 
on London, which is situated in the Thames basin, 
between the chalk hills lying to the north and to 
the south of the river. 

One plain extends from Oxfordshire to the Wash, 
but it is divided into two parts, the one on the south 
west being drained into the Thames The low land 
around the Wash, which was formerly bog land, is 
now crossed by the Welland, the Nen, and the Great 
Ouse, and ranks among the richest agricultural land 
in our country It is still known as the Fens 
Between the North and the South Downs 
stretches the lower land known as the Weald, the 
name meaning a forest, but though trees are still 
numerous, the district is not so well wooded as 
formerly A second basin, almost surrounded by 
chalk hills, is situated in Hampshire The Isle of 
Wight forms part of this basin 

EXERCISES 

x What proportion of South east England is occupied by biUs r 

2 Measure the length of the Thames and calculate the area 
of Its basin 

3 Mark the gaps in the hiil3 through which railways pass 

4 Measure the area of the Midland Plain 

5 Measure the length of the Trent by rolling a sixpence along 
it* course having first found the circumference of the com 

Ireland contains more low lands than high lands, 
and its mountains are more scattered than In 
Wales or Scotland They are chiefly m the north, 
south, and west , those of the north arc a con 
tinuation of the Scottish mountains, but in the 
south they are more allied to the mountains of 
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Wales Along the valleys which separate the 
mountain ranges, rivers flow in parallel courses;, 
the Bandon, Lee, and Blackwater m the south 
being good examples The highest mountains are 
the Macgillycuddy Reeks, but there are others of 
considerable height in Donegal, Galway, and "Wick- 
low The central part of the country is a plain 
covered with clay, the impervious nature of which 
gives rise to many bogs Across this plain rivers 
flow in various directions, the most important being 
the Shannon, Erne, Boyne, Liffey, and Slaney 
The Shannon, the longest river in the British Isles, 
crosses a fairly level plain, and therefore moves 
slowly Its lakes are merely hollows which have 
been filled by the nver, hence their shores are low 
and they themselves are shallow and irregular tn 
outline. 

EXERCISES 

1 Compare the area of Ireland with that of Scotland 
2. Draw an ouUine map of Ireland, and insert the names of the 
chief mm mountains and lakes 

3 Measure the distance along the shortest lines between Ireland 
and Scotland, Ireland and England, Ireland and Walev 

4- Find th» most northerly and most southerly points of Ireland, 
and note the latitude. Find also the longitude of the most 
westerly part. 

Fig 61 is a map of the British Isles showing 
the different kinds of rocks which form our islands, 
Some of these must be more recent than others, 
for if a certain kind of rock is traced for a distance, 
it Is often found to pass underneath some other 
matp-cnJ. T - f - •&. toewSw-e., teaamn: Vnat the 
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rock which lies on the fop is more recent than 
the one below A good example appears m the 
Pennine Chain The rocks which form the plains 
of Lancashire and Yorkshire do not extend over 
the Pennmes older formations compose the upper 
parts of the chain and extend under the newer 
rocks on each side 


* Limestone of Bnxton a and O' Shales vhlch flank the limestone b 1* 
C Gnt of La cash e c* M Isto es of She'd Id area 4 Lines* 
coalfield b Yo ksh e eoilfi d a Red rocks of Manchester * 
Sandstone of Hotting an si e 

Fig 54- 


Red 


Fig 64 shows that some rocks are older than 
others, the newer rocks being on the surface It 
also shows the arch into which they have been 
folded 



F>£ 55 — A genera! s-ction across England and Wales 


The diagram shown in Fig 65 represents a 
section of the rocks lying from west to east of 
England and AAfales From it we learn that the 
rocks of the east lie above those which are at the 
surface in the west These eastern rocks are, 
therefore, newer than those of the west. 

It must be noted that all the mountainous parts 
of the British ^Islcs are composed of the oldest 
rocks, while the plains are composed of the newer 
materials An exception occurs in the case of rocks 
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which are the result of volcanic action Such 
formations, found m various parts of the world, 
among both old and new rocks, are due to the 
crystallising of the lava as it gradually solidified. 
The crystals are larger and more perfect where 
the lava has cooled slowly Igneous rocks have 
no regular position, because they are due to 
volcanoes, which may force a passage through old 
or new rocks Many of these igneous masses of 
rock are composed of granite, which, being very 
hard, remains to form mountains after the softer 
materials around have been worn away 
The oldest rocks are generally much crumpled 
and folded as the result of the great strain suffered 
during the long period since their formation Slate 
is one of these crushed rocks, the crushing being 
the result of the cooling of the interior of the 
earth, which causes the outer crust to become 
wrinkled and folded, just as the skin of an apple 
becomes wrinkled as the Inside dries 
Among these old rocks and those of volcanic 
origin, the grandest scenery is found, the chief 
parts being the Highlands of Scotland, the Lake 
District, Wales, and the western half of Ireland 
In Part I It was shown that rivers bore down 
a very large amount of matter from the hills to 
the plains, the scenery in these districts being due 
largely to the work of the streams, carried on 
dunng long periods. When the .rivers are flooded 
then power of transporting sard* mud and stones 
15 *5^®®**®** process tfie hills 
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are becoming lower or denuded, and the valleys 
both wider and deeper. The river moves more 
quickly among the hills than on the plain, because 
the slope is greater. Some of the material will 
be deposited when the water moves more slowly 
across the plain. If it enters a lake the river will 
deposit all its silt and leave the lake as a clear 
stream, but as a result the lake itself will slowly fill 
up. • On reaching the sea the speed of the river is 
checked, and great flat banks of mud and sand 
are gradually formed. Across these fan-shaped 
banks the river makes its way, often dividing itself 
into a number of small streams or distributaries. 
(See Fig. 39. Part I.) 

EXERCISES. 

t. What Is peculiar about the position of Igneous rocks in tha 
British Isles? 

2 . Why is the grandest scenery found among the oldest rocks 
of these islands? 

3 Draw a diagram of a delta In what way does a delta in 
a lake resemble a de ta on the coast? In what respects do they 
differ? 

4 Notice the position of the lakes of the British Isles Draw 
maps of Lough Dearg and Windermere, and compare the two 
outlines. Try to account for the difference in shape. 

Nearly all the long rivers of these islands enter 
the sea on the west, the Thames, Ouse, and Tay 
being the chief exceptions ; but the shortest and 
swiftest rivers also enter on the west, because the 
mountains are higher on that side. Most of our 
rivers flow east across the plains, even the long 
ones which end on the west flowing east during 
some parts of their courses. 
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When the British Isles formed part of the 
Continent of Europe, the rivers were longer than 



Fig 56.— The River Systems of tne British Isles. 


at the present time, and probably many of them 
■were merely tributaries or the 'larger European 
rivers. Good examples of the way the contour 
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lines follow up the river valleys are seen In the 
Tay and the Severn, and along the numerous 
valleys between the spurs of the Pennine Chain 
If the British Isles were sunk down 600 feet, 
they would present a very different appearance from 
the present, as all the valleys would become arms 
of the sea If the land were raised 600 feet, the 
coast line would appear outside the British Isles 
along the continental shelf, and the hollows which 
form the North Sea and the Irish Sea would be 
valleys with rivers flowing through them (See 
Fig 50) 

At the present time many coast indentations are 
valleys which the sea has occupied, excellent 
examples being the Firths of Tay, Forth, and 
Clyde, the Bristol Channel, and even the English 
Channel Some of these estuaries pass far into 
the land, especially where the land is fairly low, 
hence the country is narrowest in such places as 
between the Firths of Forth and Clyde, and between 
the Thames and the Severn, Humber and Mersey 
Solway and Tyne Hard mountain masses cause 
peculiar shaped coast lines, as may be seen around 
the Lake District in North east Yorkshire, and 
In the Lleyn Peninsula in Wales In the West of 
Scotland and Ireland every headland is the termina- 
tion of a mountain chain, and the valleys between 
the chains are now the lochs Occasionally islands 
seem to continue the chain still farther into the 
sea, these being generally rocky and forming 
beautiful coast scenery 
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The appearance is quite different when a plain 
reaches the coast, as in Lancashire, the Fen country, 
or the eastern side of the Irish Plain 

EXERCISES. 

1 How have the Needle* become detached from the ma nland? 

2 Is there any relation between the It nd of coast and the kind 
of country behind it? 

3 What is the cause of the Indentations on the west coast of 
Scotland? 

4 Measure w th th ead the coast l ne of Wales 

5 What parts of the British Isles have the least indented 
coast lines ? 


CLIMATE 

It is usual to define the climate of a country 
as the weather conditions which that country ex 
periences, the heat of the day, the cold of night, 
the cloudiness of the sky, the rainfall, the direction 
of the wind, the heat of summer and the cold of 
winter, are all recorded under this heading 
The rainfall of the British Isles has been measured 
by means of the raingauge, and the results are 
shown by the map (Fig 67) 

Several stations in different parts of the country 
record the amount of rainfall for each day and 
from these figures the annual rainfall is calculated 
buf, as some seasons are much wetter than others 
the average for several years is taken in preparing 
the annual rainfall map 

Fig 57 shows that the mountain areas are the 
wettest parts and that a plain 'suuated between 
mount in ranges shows a diminished _c uttfev ^ 
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in the Cheshire Plain. In winter time long periods 
of cold, dry, frosty weather sometimes occur, and 
during these periods the wind blows from the 



Fte 57 -JUintol map of DriUtb Islet. 

north or the east Cold frosty weather does not 
generally accompany southerly or westerly winds, 
because the westerly breezes are laden with 
moisture from the Atlantic, and the southerly winds 
“rc conveying heat from warmer regions. When the 
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westerly, moisture-laden winds reach these islands 
they are compelled to rise over the mountains, 
and, being: forced into higher altitudes where the 
temperature is lower, they give up some of this 



Tie percenter Is shown by tie 6zarts S * di yj »re allowed as ca m 

moisture in the form of ram or snow, because cold 
air cannot hold as much moisture as warm air 
The first stage of the condensation consists m the 
formation of very minute particles of water which 
float easily and form clouds Further condensation 
and accumulation make the particles big^ex, visl 
eventually the water falls as ram Snow is formed 



TEMPERATURE. 

In summer the days are hotter than m winter, 
and the temperature »s taken by means of a 
thermometer The temperature varies at different 
times of the day, as well as at different seasons of 
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the year, and in order to find out the temperature 
at different times without continual observation, a 
maximum and minimum thermometer is used (See 
Fig 41) 

The mean temperature is obtained by adding the 
maximum to the minimum, and dividing by 2 
c g —Maximum » 62, Minimum -38, 

62 + 38 

It is usual to find the mean average temperature 
for the summer months, and jilso for the winter 
months By drawing lines, places which show the 
same results can be connected on a map Such 
lines are known as Isotherms 
Even in summer the tops of mountains show 
much colder conditions than the plains, and if 
isotherms were drawn without being reduced to 
sea level, they would simply lie around the high 
ground like contour lines The temperature has 
been found to fall in this country about 1* Fahr 
for every 300 feet we ascend 
Notice which parts are hottest and which coldest, 
as shown by the isotherm maps for summer and 
winter It Is really more important to know the 
range, or diFcre'ice betwe-n the highest and the 
lowest temperature which a place experiences 
than the actual temperatures, the change between 
the cx'rcme heat of summer aixi the extreme 
cold of winter produc.-g a far greater effect upon 
Tcgetahon than Is generally supposed 
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When the range is low a place is said to have 
an equable olimate, and when high, _ an extreme 
climate. 



rig 59 —July isotherms. 

In the summer isotherm map (Fig. 69) the lines 
have a general direction from cast to west, and 
show that the temperature is lower in the north 
than in the stuth. The reason is that the sun 
reaches a higher altitude in the south than in the 
north, just as its rays are hotter in the middle of 
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the day than in the early morning or late evening. 
When the sun sets, the temperature gradually 
becomes lower, but In summer the nights are 



4A°F AtF A 5F 

Fig Co— January Isotherms. 


shorter than the days, and the heat received 
dunog the day Is not all lost during the short 
night In this way there is an accumulation of 
heat, and thus, although the sun attains its 
maximum altitude in June, the hottest month is 
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July The lines change as they pass over land 
and water The line marked 60° F shows this 
variation, and illustrates how the temperature 
of the air is lower over the sea than over the 
land at the same latitude even in summer time 
In winter the lines present quite a different 
direction, lying in a northerly and southerly position, 
and the highest temperature is on the Atlantic 
side This happens because the water gives up 
its heat more slowly than the land, and is there 
fore able to raise the temperature of the air above 
it long after the land has ceased to do so 

It is this principle which causes countries on 
the margins of continents to enjoy more equable 
climates than those in the interior Comparing 
the two maps it is clear that the east of the 
British Isles possesses a much greater range than 
any other part, while the south west of Ireland 
has the most equable climate 
EXERCISES 

X Why are temperatures reduced to sea level before making 
an isotherm map ? 

z. What kind of climate will the Isle of Man have? 

3- Why is the west of the British Ises wanner ihan cas 
in winter time ? 

4 Ttavellmg only in the British Isles and starting from Loudon 
in what direction mas I t-avel to 6nd a region with the bt£hc5 
temper a* ure in winter ttire? 

VEGETATION. 

The effect of climate is very marked upon the 
vegetation of a country It is possible to make a 
vegetation map, but it would be almost impossible 
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to mark on it everything which grows in the 
country (See Fig 61 ) 



F?c 6 1 —A diagram map to indicate the chief vegetation 
regions of the British Isle*. 


Vegetation can be divided so as to show those 
types which can endure extreme *01101316, those 
requiring warm climates, those which can endure 
drought, and those needing much water Some 
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need ample soil, while others can thrive with 
very little. Crops arc often divided into root 
crops and com crops. The first, which include 
potatoes, mangolds, and turnips, require mu i 
moisture and plenty of room at the root,, for 
Is here they develop most. Corn crops inc u 
wheat, oats, rye, barley; in this class the greater 
part of the plant is above ground, because e 
plants need plenty of air and sunshine to r»pen 
them, and they will generally thrive without 
excessive rainfall. The vegetation, therefore, 
depends largely upon the temperature, the soil, an 
the rainfall. Plants which demand much moisture 
flourish In the west of this country rather 
in the east, provided the soil is suitable. 

Winter cold in the cast does not afreet whea, 
which Is generally sown in October, ready for tic 
following summer. Lack of soil, as on the tops o 
the mountains of Scotland or Wales, prevents 
growth of vegetation, and even on the slopes, i 
the soil is poor, the only plants that flourish a fe 
heather, gorse, and poor grasses suitable for sheep 
The ascent of a mountain often forms a goo 
lesson, since we see how the vegetation alters as 
the temperature becomes lower. The trees 
gradually change with the altitude, or as one travels 
northwards. In Scotland, firs and pines are more 
common than the elm, beech, and chestnut 
They possess, long, thin, straight trunks whic 
stretch right from the roots to the top of the tree, 
and the leaves are thin and wiry. The oak, ash, 
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elm, and beech shed their large leaves in winter, 
and thin stems begin to branch some distance up 
the tree. Such trees are called deciduous. 

Even grass, which is so common, is affected by 
■ the rainfall, being sometimes hard and poor, and 
unsuited for cattle. The best pastures are situated 
on the lower slopes of the hills, and in the western 
plains, because the rainfall is more abundant. 
Fruit generally thrives in sheltered parts where no 
severe frost occurs to kill the blossoms. Owing 
to its splendid pastures, which are due to the 
heavy rainfall, Ireland is often called the “Emerald 
Isle."' 

Animals are, as a'rule, most numerous where the 
vegetation is best suited for them. Cattle are fed 
chiefly on the pastures in the west, such products 
as Cheshire Cheese, Hereford cattle, Devonshire 
cream, and Irish butter being famous. 

Sheep can be fed on much poorer grasses than 
cattle, and they are far better climbers- Hence the 
Cheviot Hills, the Pennines, the Welsh mountains, 
and the chalk hills of South-east England are 
noted for their sheep. 

EXERCISES. 

I What parts cf Britain will be best sailed for g-owiag 
(o) grain £ (6) timber ; (c) fniit ? iJ 

3 Why Is Ireland ao noted for potatoes? 

3 How and why does the Tegetatioa alter *» *ar, 0os zsirhts 

on the aide* of a mountain ? “ * 

4 \Vhat proportion ol the BnUsh Isles is totally manned for 
stgttallon ? 
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MINERALS 

The position of the chief coalfields or the British 
Isles is shown in Fig G2, which should be coin 
pared with the simple geological map, Fig ° 
The coalfields are nearly alwajs situated among 
the older rocks, and, generally speaking, on t ic r 
outer edges Rarely are they found among | e 
mountains themselves, but rather at the foot, as n 
the Whitehaven coalfield on the outer edge of the 
Lake District, and in the Northumberland, Lanca- 
shire, and Yorkshire coalfields on the outside of the 
Pennine Upland 

All the outer edges, except the west, of the Wc s 
mountains contain coalfields, that in the south being 
the largest in the British Isles Of the coal areas 
around Wales the chief are situated in Flintshire, 
Shropshire, Gloucester (Forest of Dean), an 
Monmouth The coalfield in the south lies among 
mountains, hence the towns of South Wales an 
Monmouth are built among the hills 
The Midland coalfields are scattered; but if a 
line be drawn southwards from the Yorkshire 
field, it will connect with the Leicester coalfield 
In a similar way the Lancashire coalfield is 10 
the same line as the Stafford coalfield The most 
interesting line is that along South Wales, fo r i 
drawn to the east, it touches the Somersetshire 
coalfield and the buried coal of Dover, while 
extended to* the west it passes the Kilkenny 
coalfield in Ireland 
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The coal lies in layers or seams varying from an 
inch to six feet in thickness. Fossils of plants are 
often found in the coal, proving that mineral to be 
composed of the remains of trees which -grew on 
the surface long ages agfo. 

Coal has aided the industries of this country 
tremendously, and the coal areas rank amongst the 
most populous parts of the British Isles. 

Iron ore, the most important mineral, is often 
found near coal ; in fact, both are sometimes obtained 
from the same mine. 

The Scottish iron mines are in the area of the 
Midland Plain. An ironfield in Durham is near 
the coalfield, another exceptionally good one being 
near Barrow, on the south side of the Lake 
District. Iron is found on the Lancashire, Welsh, 
and Midland coalfields, and, as a result of this, 
numerous industries have been developed in the 
Midlands. The Cleveland hills in Yorkshire contain 
good mines, and, if the ridge be traced .through 
Lincolnshire and Northampton, many neighbouring 
towns, e g. Gainsborough, will be found engaged in 
making iron goods, such as farm implements, the 
ore being obtained from “doggers” in the hills. 

Our earliest supplies of ore were obtained from 
the bogs of Ireland, Sussex, and the Weald, but 
now these bogs supply us only with peat. 

Nearly all other minerals are obtained from the 
old rocks, henije it is commonly said, though ex- 
ceptions occur, that minerals are found among 
mountains. This is owing to the fact that they 
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Lead, limestone, and building stone are found in 
the Penmnes The Lake District supplies slate 
and granite, with coal and iron in the outside areaS 
Wales provides good supplies of slate from roc s 
older than the coal, and also copper, lead, zinc, an 
a little silver The Cornish peninsula has the bes 
supplies of copper, tin, and zinc, the minerals being 
found in long, thm veins m the old rocks Most o 
the veins follow the axis of the peninsula, / c f rorn 
north east to south-west 
Scotland contains much slaty rock, that in Argy 
shire being much used Granite and building stone 
are obtained from the Highlands, and other miners s 
will be worked in time, a little gold having been 
found already 

Ireland is poor m minerals Chalk and marble, 
as well as basalt for road metal, are obtained »n 
Antrim. Granite is found in the mountains ° 
Donegal, Galway, and Wicklow, as well as m the 
Mourne Mountains The Wicklow Hills have also 
supplies of lead, silver, and zinc Ireland, however, 
contains md*re peat than minerals 

Some few minerals are confined to definite 
localities jkt is only found near Whitby, and our 
chief suppliesVpf salt come from North Lancashire, 
Cheshire, Worcestershire, and the district near 
the mouth of tf\e Tees 

The Isle of Man provides a supply of lead, and 
contains sotntf salt mines in the north The SciHy 
Isles were former^ the richest in minerals of any 
part of this country 
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British Industries 
EXERCISES 

I Measure the areas of the three largest coalfields Why 
does not the size of the area determine the amount of the coal 
obtained? 

z Why are minerals generally associated with mountains? 

3 How have minerals affected the industries of this country? 

4 Compare the mineral maps with the geological map, and 
try to find out the names of the rocks in which particular 
minerals ore most commonly found 


BRITISH INDUSTRIES. 

Mining for coal and iron occupies more people 
than that for all the other minerals together, hut 
coal and iron have also been of tremendous use to 
other industries. Woollen and cotton goods were 
manufactured in England before coal and iron 
were used, the looms being fashioned of wood, and 
worked either by hand or by running water. Iron 
was extracted from its ores by means of charcoal, 
and thus smelting was carried on near the 
forests When coal was used and the power of 
steam became known, the machinery was greatly 
improved, and at the present time British 
industries are generally carried on near the coal 
measures Eventually electricity may make the 
coal fields of less importance than at present 
Th'e iron industry has been developed in the 
midland valley of Scotland, at Barrow, Middles-* 
brough, and South Wales, where the smelting of the 
ore is largely earned on Near thase places, ship- 
building forms an important occupation, while 
many people are employed tn making the machinery 
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and m equipping the vessels for sea. Though 
shipbuilding is extremely important on the Clyde, 
other industries, such as the manufacture of cotton, 
woollen, linen, and silk goods, occupy thousands 
of people in the area of the Scottish coalfields 
Woollens are largely made in the Tweed valley, 
and linen is manufactured m the counties of 
Forfarshire and Fifeshire. 

At the mouths of the Tyne and Tees, shipbuilding 
is assisted by the coal of Northumberland 
and Durham, and by the iron of Durham and 
Cleveland 

The Barrow iron mines are also a factor In the 
shipbuilding industry, the coal being conveyed from 
Whitehaven and even more distant places such as 
Durham 

The Yorkshire, Nottingham, and Derby coalfield 
has been of immense use to the woollen industry 
in Yorkshire, the lace trade of Nottingham, and 
the large smelting, plating, and cutlery works 
of Sheffield 

Cotton m Lancashire has become one of the 
most important manufactures m the world, and the 
population of the country has increased rapidly 
But the people are employed m a large number of 
Industries besides cotton Chemical works, 
engineering sheds, and cotton mills all require 
coal which is near at hand m Lancashire 

The scattered coalfields of the Midlands supply 
fuel for the iron works of the “Black Country,' 
for the earthenware of the “Potteries,” and for the 
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boot and shoe trade of Leicester and Northampton 
They also assisted the silk trade of Coventry, and 



F g 64 — Diagram to *how d«-nie!y peop ed pans of Em sb l 3 ! es . 


are now of use for the bicycle and motorcar 
Industry 

In South Wales smelting and eoal nun ng form 
the chief occupations of the inhabitants, but as 
ores have been brought in from other districts to 
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be smelted, copper works and tin plate works have 
been established. 

Since the Scarplands of South-east England 
contain few minerals, no great areas of dense 
population occur, as m Lancashire and York- 
shire, except near London. 

In Ireland, neither mining nor manufacturing 
occupies large numbers of the inhabitants Farming 
m one form or another is the usual occupation 
In the province of Ulster linen goods are made, 
and large shipbuilding yards on Belfast Lough 
provide employment, the coal necessary for these 
industries being obtained chiefly from Scotland. 
The splendid water supply is of great value in the 
cleansing of the linen. 


EXERCISES. 

* Compare the population map with the geological imp and 
no.e where the population is greatest 

* Examine a physical map and note how Tew towns and 
ages are 81‘tia‘ed on high mountains 


Why should 


we expect a populous area around London? 


\Vh 7*1** tL 1 s*? * r * h * Te * hl P bu,, ^ ia E yards white others hare not 
''.'on. can T o u ElTC , hc ,r lb' 

n> In Ib'ir particular loraUUr*. eattbcn''"' 
“orb". coMen, «,j 

MEANS OF COMMUNICATION. 

Roads, rallaiys, and canabhave been constructed 
in order to convey raw materials and coal to the 
cen.rev of Industry It l s possible to travel from 
the Bristol Channel to the'' mouths of the Mersey, 
Humber, and Thames, by usintr the canals which 
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link up the avers , but this means of carrying goods 
is slow and used in only a few cases, railways 


C'/vj? 



V 

taiscs 
Fi e 65. 


providing a much more rapid means of convey* 
mg the produce 

The railways mav be regarded as centring in 
London, but the map will show that though the 



Fig (A 

main lines converge on London, numerous small 
lines serve every district which has a large 
population , 

T rom London, lines run to the north, south, east 
and west (See Fig 65) These, fawn, ’inown 
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as the Great Northern, Great Western, Great 
Eastern, and the London, Brighton, and South 
Coast lines. 



■' 1 Midland tendon t g * 

— » L" & N'" W" B* London fa Xtnirpiii 

If/rrlmeed 

~ 6* VV»St» R» tendon to \t »1*"A ttd 

1 t,*n 3 o„ d 

Fig:, (fj — Routes to Ireland 


Other lines He ( betwecn these, such as the London 
and North Western with a north-westerly route, 
the London and South Western with a south- 
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westerly route, and the South Eastern and Chatham 
Railway which has a south easterly route 



Cotit .... _ (rut Northern ft i North CtUtrn ft’ 
West Cm si — ■» lontfon S north ft mem ft’ 
Centre— — .M dlini R’ 


» Fig (8.— Routes to Scotland. 

Vanous other lines have developed owing to 
the increase of trade m the localities through 
which they pass. Three railwajs connect England 
with Scotland, namely the London and North 
Western, the Midland, and the Great Northern 
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Some lines connect ports like Bristol, Liver* 
pool, Plymouth, and Portsmouth with London, 
and as trade increases extensions are made, a 
striking example of this being the Great Western 
line to Fishguard This line does a considerable 
amount of trade m South Wales, and the American 
mail boats now deliver their letters at Fishguard 
In order to save time From Fishguard a line of 
packet steamers sails to Rosslare in Ireland, to 
connect the English and Irish railways A line of 
packets also runs from Holyhead to Kingston 
Four main lines connect Lancashire and London, 
the Midland and the London and North Western 
running as far as Carlisle, from which town they 
are continued by Scottish railways The London 
and North Western passes through Rugby, Crewe, 
Preston, and Lancaster, and has branches to North 
Wales, Liverpool, Leeds, and Fleetwood 


The Midland runs through Leicester, Derby and 
Leeds, and has branches to Manchester and Brad 
ford, with a main line from Bristol to Derby 
On the east of England the Great Northern runs 
through Peterborough to Doncaster, and is con 
tinued by the North Eastern Railway through 
ork, Darlington, Durham, and Newcastle to 
Berwick, where the North British Railway takes 
over its traffic to Scotland 
The eastern counties are served by the Great 
astern Railway which connects all the towns of 
s part with London, and by its branches con- 
nects the eastern towns with the other main lines 
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A physical map should be studied in conjunction 
with the railways, as it will make clear that the 
lines follow the river valleys and avoid the xnoun 
tains, because the \ alleys offer the easiest routes 
In Scotland this is particularly noticeable The 
Caledonian North British, and Glasgow and South 
Western lines connect the English railways with 
Glasgow and Edinburgh by different routes, but 
all use river valleys as far as possible North 
of the Midland Valley the North British and 
Caledonian run to Aberdeen, where they are both 
continued by the Great North of Scotland Railway 
which follows the coast plains to Elgin, Banff, 
Inverness, and Wick The Highland Railway 
strikes across the centre of Scotland from Perth 
to Strathspey and thence to Inverness The 
beautiful districts on the west of Scotland are 
served by branches from various railways, on® 
terminating at Kyles of Lochalsh, a second at 
Mallaig, and a third at Oban 
The direction of the Welsh valleys determines 
the routes of the railways, and in addition to the 
lines along the north and south others traverse 
parts of Wales from Hereford, Shrewsbury, and 
Chester 

Connecting the populous parts on the east and 
west of the North of England, no less than seven 
lines of railways cross the Penmnes But they 
all take the valleys, and usually funnel the highest 
ground when it is not too difficult 

Dublin and Belfast, the largest towns in Ireland 
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are also the railway centres. The lines have not 
the same difficulties as in England and Scotland, 



Fl S 69 -The Scottish Railways. 

but a study or the route from Dublin to Cork 
Illustrates how . railways avoid the mountains. 
Bobs form the frreatest difficulty in Ireland Rail- 
ways connect Dublin with Wicklow, Cork, Limerick, 
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Galway, Sligo, Londonderry, and Belfast, touching 
the most important towns on the route. These 
towns are often situated where a railway crosses a 



■ Mu/UnO €' WtsTern R’ — 6' Southern & Ktom Rf 

G* Northern ef Ireland R 1 Beiruti Northern Cotnhei P' 


— Dublin lliejrfow & Htifird Re 

Fig 70 — The Insh Railway c ys’ertx. 

river. The Irish lines are tn connection with the 
railways of England, packet - steamers sailing 
regularly from Fishguard, Holjhead, Liverpool, 
rieetwood, Hejsl am, and Barrow 
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102 British Isles— Natural Divisions. 


Lewis-Lewis being the name given to the largest 
and most northerly island. North and South Uist, 
Benbecula, and Barra are the remaining islands 



Fig. 74— The natural regions of the British Ifles." 


They all have very rocky coasts, and the most 
indented parts he on the side of the Minch rather 
than on the Atlantic coast. The surface of the 
Hebrides consists of bare, rounded hills ; but there 
are some plains which, if well drained, might be 
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Fl e 75 —The north west coast region 


cultivated The climate is very damp, and the 
district is subject to severe gales from the Atlantic, 
whtch do not help the few farmers? who live there’ 
Small streams, useful for fishing flow from the 
hills to the sea, m fact, the streams and the sea 
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provide the most important occupation The 
women knit stockings and jerseys for the fisher- 
men, and in some parts weave a coarse woollen 
cloth called Harris tweed The people are hardy 
and strong, but very poor, and the villages are 
small and scattered Stornowdy, standing on a 
narrow isthmus on the island of Lewis, is the 
largest town, and, besides being the centre of 
the herring fishery, has become important during 
recent years as a holiday centre 

NORTHWEST HIGHLANDS 
The Minch and Little Minch separate the 
Hebrides from Scotland The western coast of 
the North-west Highlands is exceedingly indented 
Long arms of the sea pass right into the land, 
the water having filled the lower parts of the 
valleys, which continue still farther inland These 
valleys, the result of the action of the streams, are 
nearly all at right angles to the axis of the 
mountains of the mainland The streams are 
short, swift, and clear, but they become swollen 
m rainy weather 

The mountains are high and include Ben Hope, 
Ben More, Ben Dearg, and Ben Attow Ben 
means mountain and More means big Beautiful 
lakes he in the valleys, the largest being 
Loch Shin, Loch Maree, Loch Morar, and Loch 
Shiel The land is extremely rocky, and conse 
quently bare The wildness of the country and 
the seventy of the weather do not permit of a 
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large population, since there is little employment, 
and much of the land is used as deer forests or 



Fijf, —The coas's aroord Moray Tirlh. 


grouse moors. The deer forests are not wood- 
lands, but rather stretches of stony country inter- 
spersed with heather and gorsc ^oads arc very 
poor, and only two lines of railway c-rss from the 
cast to the west, both of them, as usua>, following 
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the valleys. One line terminates at Strome Ferry 
and the other at Mallaig, growing watering-places 
on the western coast. High promontories form the 
niain feature of the rocky coast, each promontory , 
being the termination of a mountain chain. Where 
the sides of the lochs or openings are less steep, 
small fishing villages have been built. 

The islands off the coast are often the con- 
tinuation of the mountain ranges. Skye and Mull 
are separated from the mountains by narrow 
channels. Other islands are Rum, Coll, Tiree, 
Staffa, and Iona. The two last are small but 
interesting, for Staffs contains Fingal's cave and 
Iona the ruins of a very ancient cathedral. 

ic sides of Fingal's cave are composed of 
pillars or columns of lava, which took this peculiar 
form as it cooled. Such lava is found in many of 
these islands, and also in the north of Ireland at 
tnanfs Causeway. Ardnamurchan Point is the 
highest headland, and Cape Wrath the most 
no icr y. The cast coast is better suited for 
agriculture, and a railway assists the farmers in 
removing their produce. This industry partly 
accounts for the growth of several small towns, 
such as Thurso, Wick, Domoch, and Dingwall. 

t these places fishing is the main industry, 
together with netmaklng and boatbuilding. The 
red sandstone composing the sea cllfTs is found 
a icr north * in the Orkney Islands, where 
forms huge stacks like the "Old Man 
O Hoy.- The Inhabitants of the Orkney and 



Ff *7 “T* e Orkr'j itid S v cL* d t*Je* 

Shctlard Islamls are engaged m fishing and 
farmtng but communication vi h Scotland js vcrj 
djFcult because of tie rush of the tide m Pent 
Urd Tlrth. 
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EXERCISES 

I Draw a map of the Hebrides and the Minch Mark the 
chief physical features and the positions of the chief towns 

z The population of the North west Highlands is scanty Why 
is this ? 

3. What agents are at work which affect the surface features 
of the North west of Scotland? 

4. What are the chief natural regions of Scotland? Why is 
the country so divided ? 

SOUTHEASTERN HIGHLANDS 

The South eastern Highlands are separated from 
the mountains in the North west by Glenmore, 
a valley with steep sides and containing Loch 
Ness, Loch Oich, and Loch Lochy, long, deep, 
narrow lakes with very regular shores They 
receive the waters of small streams from the steep 
sides of Glenmore, and a canal, cut through the 
glen, connects the lakes, thus forming a means of 
communication between the seas on the east and 
west The glen contains Fort William and Fort 
Augustus, and at its northern end stands Inverness, 
the largest town in the North of Scotland ( irwer 
means mouth) 

The mass of land south of the canal is the 
highest and widest part of Scotland It forms a 
plateau which in many cases extends almost to 
the coast High mountains rise up from Glenmore 
like walls The highest summit is Ben Nevis 
(4400 ft), but for sixty miles east of the glen the 
land is rugged. and difficult to cross The high 
mountains, deep valleys, torrents, and lakes make 
this region one of the grandest in our islands Its 
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surface has been grooved into valieys by the 
rivers which flow down to the sea, forming -what 
is called a “ Dissected plateau." The three largest 



TiS — Thf CraKipun JIiRftlani*. 


rivers are the Spey, the Dec, and the Tay; whose 
beautiful ralleys afford the easiest means of 
crossing the plateau, and art, besides, the only 
plate-t suitable fur habitation. Strathspey (strath 
means p!afn or Sente ratlcy) extends far Into the 
plateau, and separates the mountains, drained by 
the rircr Pindborn, from the peat pamte mass on 
the east, which Includes the mountains of Cairn 
sotrn, Ca'intuat. and KatDh.sn From the centre 
of this mars the Dee has seo-n a ealley to the cast. 
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in which are situated Bailater, Balmoral, and 
Braemar, with Aberdeen at the mouth ( aber means 
mouth) On the south side of the Grampian 
Highlands, the valleys of the Tay and the Turamel, 
together with Glen Garry, offer a route to Strath- 
spey along the Pass of Kilhecrankie. Besides 
these larger valleys, the torrents have worn out 
deep, gloomy glens, leaving rocky masses of moor- 
land sparsely dotted with patches of heather 
Some valleys contain trees, chiefly birch and 
fir, and are rendered more beautiful by torrents 
and lakes Sometimes the valleys open out to the 
sea, as at Loch Leven and Loch Etive near the 
latter is Oban, one of the beautiful western 
watering-places Argyllshire and West Perthshire 
are perhaps the most beautiful districts, and the 
mountains include SchiehalHon, Ben Lawers, Ben 
More, Ben Cruachan, Ben Vorhch, and Ben 
Lomond The lakes include Loch Lomond, Loch 
Awe, Loch Rannoch, Loch Tay, Loch Earn, and 
Loch Katrine The Trossachs is the name given 
to the picturesque valley containing Loch Katrine 
and Loch Vcnnachar, and the pass continues from 
Callander to Loch Lomond 
The Grampian Highlands cannot maintain a 
large population There is not much emplojment, 
because the land is difficult to cultivate, and 
therefore little food can be grown Quarrying for 
granite and bhilding stone occupies a few people, 
while others are engaged in planting and cutting 
trees, or in the preservation of game The 
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villages are situated generally at the entrances to 
the \allcjs, or along the railway route from Perth 
to Strathspey. The plain to the south coast of 
TvIora> Firth is largely cultivated, and towns like 
Banff, Elgin, and Nairn are markets, being con- 
nected by rail with Inverness and Aberdeen 
Peterhead, a fishing centre, is also noted for its 
shipments of stone. Aberdeen is an old town with 
various manufactures It possesses a university, 
and is an important railway centre. The towns 
on the south western lochs are holiday resorts, 
the chief being Oban, Inveraray, and Ardrishaig. 
Several are connected by rail with Glasgow and 
Edinburgh, and steamboats ply regularly to the 
western lochs tn the summer season. 

EXERCISES 

I Draw a map of the Grampian Highlands showing the height 
of the gtourd a«d the eh ef railway routes. 

a What Industrie* are earned on in the South-east Highlands ? 

3. Dmibr t*"e Trossach* 

4. Measure the area of the Grampians by means of sq^red 
p-per and compare the area w th that of the who e of Scotland. 
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SOUTH SCOTLAND. 

THE LOWLANDS 

The southern half of Scotland is separated from 
the north by the edge of the mountainous country, 
which, standing like a wall above the plain, 
stretches in a north east to south-west direction 
The rocks of the northern half are entirely different 
from those m the south, and the line of division is 
known as a fault (See Fig 79) The southern 



Fig 79 — Fault 


division is sometimes called the Lowlands but it 
is not all low land, for if a line be drawn from 
Dunbar on the east coast to Ayr on the west, it 
will separate the Southern Uplands from the 
Midland Plain of Scotland Even the Midland 
Plain is not without hills, which, from the island of 
Arran to Forfarshire, form a chain containing the 
Renfrew Hills, Campsie Fells, Ochil, and Sldliw 
Hills None of these can compare with the 
mountains of the North This lowland region 
contains the estuaries of the Clyde, Forth, and 
Tay, and is the most populous part of Scotland. 



by road, rail, river, or canal, 
(e) It is a convenient area for the 


#><r* j 

spread of industries. 

The estuanes of the Forth and Clyde approach 
within thirty miles of each other. Strathmore, 
part of which goes by the name of the Carse o’ 
Gowrie, stretches between the Sidlaw Hills and the 
Grampians, and forms a great fruit and gram area. 
The fruit grown on this plain has assisted in the 


growth of Dundee. Dundee, Arbroath, Montrose, 
and Forfar are noted for the manufacture of linen, 
the flax having formerly been grown on the 
adjoining hills. Dundee, the third town in Scotland 
r.ro. U ’ 
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contains shipyards and jam works ; while its manu- 
factures of ropes, twine, sailcloth, and carpets 
rank amongst the largest in Europe. Perth is 
built where the river Tay forms a gap or break in 



F«g. 81. —Industrial Scotland. 


the hills. It is noted for its dyeworks, the waters 
in this district being very suitable for dyeing 
purposes. It is also a railway centre — one line 
running northward over the Grampian plateau, and 
a second southward from Aberdeen to Perth, 
Glasgow, and Edinburgh. 
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INDUSTRIAL SCOTLAND 
At Scone, to the north of Perth, the Scottish 
kings •were crowned m former days Fjfeshire is 
a hilly peninsula between the firths of Tay and 
Forth It has made much progress since the 
erection of bridges allowed the running of a railway 
from Edinburgh to Dundee Cupar is its capital, 
and, though the country contains rich agricultural 
land, coal and iron mines form its chief wealth 
St Andrews has an ancient university 
The Forth estuary begins near Stirling, and on 
its north bank stand Alloa and Kirkcaldy, with 
Dunfermline a few miles away Coal mining and 
iron smelting form the chief occupations, but there 
are also manufactures of linen, linoleum, and oil- 
cloth On the south side of the Forth the district 
called the Lothians provides rich farming country, 
and there are also some coal mines 
Edinburgh, the capital of Scotland, is said to 
have one of the finest positions in Europe, being 
at the foot of high, rocky hills It grew up 
round its castle or fort, but is now not only a 
military centre, but a noted place for brewing 
and distilling, as well as for the printing and 
publishing trade Its streets and public buildings 
are extremely attractive, and the town possesses a 
university, cathedrals, museums, a palace, and a 
castle The peculiar properties of ttie water gave 
rise to the brewing trade The railway from 
Berwick follows the coast to Edinburgh, and then 
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passes on to Dundee, and Aberdeen. Leith is the 
port of Edinburgh. 

At the entrance to the Firth of Forth is the Bass 
Rock, and at the entrance to the Firth of Tay the 
Bell Rock, standing like sentinels to guard the 
estuanes. 

Like the Firth of Forth, the Firth of Clyde has 
largely assisted the growth of the towns, and it is 
proposed to construct a ship canal between the 
two firths to increase the trade still further. 

The Clyde allows vessels to enter far into the 
interior, and its banks are lined with the finest 
shipyards in the world. Glasgow, the largest town, 
was built a long way up the river to lessen the 
danger of invasion, and at a spot where the stream 
could be crossed easily. Now the Clyde has to be 
dredged in order that large vessels may reach 
Glasgow. Besides shipbuilding yards, there arc 
engineering shops ; cotton, woollen, and silk mW s » 
iron smelting furnaces, and printing works. Tobacco, 
sugar, and oil are imported, and factories for the 
manufacture of toharm t. « 
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Ayr, serves as the outlet for this coalfield The Firth 
of Clyde is noted for numerous watering-places, 
the chief being Dunoon, Rothesay, and Lamlash, 
in the Isle of Arran To these places boats sail 
regularly from Glasgow, Greenock, and Ardrossan 
Numerous railways serve the Midland Valley of 



Tie 8a. — The Southern Uplands 


Scotland, nearly all being branches of the Glasgow 
and South Western, the Caledonian, or the North 
British lines. 

The Southern Uplands is the name given to the 
high land In the south of Scotland. They are 
composed or hard, crumpled slate with some 
granite Rounded hills covered wit.l heather, moss, 
and coarse grass are the most common , but the 
lower slopes and the valley provide rich pasture 
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for cattle. Numerous valleys have been worn out 
by the rivers, the chief being: Clydesdale, Tweed- 
dale, Eskdale, Annandale, the names being: derived 
from the rivers. The railways have taken advan- 
tage of some of these 'dales on the way from 
England to various Scottish towns. 

Several peaks, including Merrick, Queensberry, 
Hartfell, and Broad Law are over 2000 feet 
high. The name Lowther or Lead Hills is applied 
to the central mass, the name referring to one 
of the most important minerals found, granite 
and slate being the others. On the north side 
of the Uplands are the Pentland, Muirfoot, and 
Lammermuir hills. 
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The peninsula, lying to the extreme south-west 
of Scotland, with Corsewall Point on the north 
and the Mull of Galloway on the south, is known 
as the Rhinns, and is shaped like a hammer head 

EXERCISES 

T What reasons are there for the establishment of the woollen 
industry m the Tweed Valley? 

2 Commtm cation is easy in the Midland area of Scotland 
Why is this? How are the railways linked with those of England 
and the North of Scotland? 

3- Why is the Midland region the most populous part of 
Scotland ? 

A What are the principal industries of centra 1 Scotland ? Account 
for their establishment in certain parts. 


ENGLAND AND WALES 
The Cheviot Hills are really a continuation of the 
Southern Uplands of Scotland, and the boundary 
between England and Scotland lies across them 
The hills are rounded in shape, and the grasses on 
the slopes provide some of the finest sheep pastures 
in the British Isles The Border Country was the 
scene of almost continual warfare in the past 
Separating the Cheviots from the Penmncs is the 
Tyne Gap, along which the South Tyne flows It 
is a famous line across the North of England, for 
here,* In olden time, the Emperor Hadrian built 
a wall from Carlisle to Newcastle, to defend 
Roman Britain from the invasions of the north 
ern tribes, and in later days » roads and a 
railway have been constructed by this route from 
cast to west. 
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for cattle Numerous valleys have been worn out 
by the rivers, the chief being - Clydesdale, Tweed 
dale, Eskdale, Annandale, the names being derived 
from the rivers The railways have taken advan 
tage of some of these dales on the way f r0ia 
England to various Scottish towns 

Several peaks, including Merrick, Queensberry, 
Hartfell, and Broad Law are over 2000 fe e ^ 
high The name Lowther or Lead Hills is applied 
to the central mass, the name referring to one 
of the most Important minerals found, granite 
and slate being the others On the north side 
of the Uplands are the Pentland, Mufrfoot, and 
Lammermmr hills 

The rivers were formerly the only means of dnv 
«ng the machinery of the com mills and woollen 
factories, the latter being supplied with wool from 
the sheep which fed on the adjoining hills The 
valley of the Tweed was particularly famous for its 
woollen mills, and the name « Tweed cloth 1 has, for 
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The peninsula, lying to the extreme south-west 
of Scotland, with Corsewall Point on the north 
and the Mull of Galloway on the south, is known 
as the Rhinns, and is shaped like a hammer-head. 

EXERCISES. 

I Wbat reasons are there for the establishment of the woollen 
industry in the Tweed Valley? 

2. Commas cation is easy in the Midland area of Scotland. 
Why is this? How are the railways linked with those of England 
and the North of Scotland! 

3. Why is the Midland region the most populous part of 
Scotland ? 

4. What are the principal industries of central ScoUand ? Account 
for the r establishment in certain parts. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 

The Cheviot Hills are really a continuation of the 
Southern Uplands of Scotland, and the boundary 
between England and Scotland lies across them. 
The hills are rounded in shape, and the grasses on 
the slopes provide some of the finest sheep pastures 
in the British Isles The Border Country was the 
scene of almost continual warfare in the past. 
Separating the Cheviots from the Permutes is the 
Tyne Gap, along which the South Tyne flows. It 
is a famous line across the North of England, for 
hwc, in olden time, the Emperor Hadrian built 
a wall from Carlisle to /Newcastle, to defend 
Roman Britain from the invasions of the north- 
ern tribes, and In later days • roads and a 
railway have been constructed by this route from 
east to west 
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THE PENNINES 

This upland region is sometimes called the 
backbone of England In no place do the mountains 
reach 3000 feet in height It is highest and 
widest in the north, and extends 
from the Tyne Gap to the Trent 
area For many years this hilly 
country was a barrier between the 
east and the west of England, but 
the valleys formed by the rivers 
are now traversed by roads and 
railways, no fewer than seven rail 
ways crossing from one side* to the 
other Half way along the Pennines 
is the Aire Gap, low land used by 
the Midland Railway and by the 
Leeds and Liverpool Canal Few 
towns are situated on the high land, 
but some of the valleys constitute 
the most populous parts of England 
ften the hills are rounded in shape and consist 
only of moorland, with poor grass, gorse, heather, 
and few trees. 

_ 7 h ° streams flowing down each side of the chain, 
mic i as been folded Into an arch, have formed 
mcrous beautiful valleys, such as Ribblesdale, 
Wharfedalc, and Airedale The rivers have also 
tnrln °| Krcat 7aIu « In helping to develop local 
_ r ‘ cs " Amongst the pl-nks In the nortl ern 
of the Pennines are fcrossfell, Wherns de 
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Ingleboro’, Penyghent, near the Aire Gap is 
Pendle Hill, and at the southern end is the Peak 
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the north and the south The central Pennines 
are bare, bleak, dark-looking hills, but as they 
are the lowest and narrowest part of the system* 
the routes between Lancashire and Yorkshire ar e 
fairly easy. 


THE LAKE DISTRICT 

Joined to the Pennines by Shap Fell is a mass 
of mountains which consists of a series of chains 
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85 . Wheel like arrangement of the Lake*, 
radiating from a centre like the spokes of a wheel 
see g 85) These mountains contain the highest 
peaks in England, eg Sklddaw, Helvellyn, Scaw- 
icii, and Comston Old Man The area .s generally 
nown as the Lake District because the vallejs 
nf , CSC radntin E: chains contain a number 

b late Th,! "‘S". P^-ted peaks, tbc 

■ c ear streams, the deep, calm likes the 
well.« 0 „ded slopes of the hdls all combine to 
kc tw » district a noted holiday resort T1 e 
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largest lakes are Windermere, Coniston, Ullswater, 
Wastwater, Derwentwater, Bassenthwaite, and 



Thlrlmere. Dcr««««r^ 
formerly one lar E e lake. bur «« "»« Cr',> «>»ch 
Po*cJ Into It f-radually ,orn!Cd a h „ 

.'It it carried, ond cut tbe bl E lake into t«o parte. 
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On the Delta at the present time is the tounst 

centre— Keswick 
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and the valleys too narrow Sheep feed on the 
hills, and the wool is used in the woollen mills at 
Kendal 

Though Shap Fell links the Lake District to 
the Penmnes, two valleys almost cut it off from 
these hills, one drained by the River Eden which 
flows northwards, the other by the River Ribble 
which flows to the south Carlisle, situated on the 
Eden plain, occupies a splendid position for a 
fortress The Romans established a station here, 
because at this spot the road from east to west 
crosses the road from north to south Carlisle 
contains a castle, and is a military centre It is 
also a railway junction where the English and 
Scottish lines join, the passengers being convejed 
from London to Glasgow and Edinburgh without 
change of carriage 

On the outer rim of the Lake District coa an 
iron are found Whitehaven and Maryport are the 
coal mining centres, and Barrow is noted for t e 
smelting of iron ore, which is obtained in the 
district The iron work has aided the engineering 
and shipbuilding industries at Barrow 7ers 
and Camforth also possess smelting furnaces 


LANCASHIRE iCT CHESHIRE PLAIN 
TO the south of Morecan.be Bay and 1 
the Penmnes extends the low Ian • rfte Lanca 

shire Chesh.ce plain, ^^rnultn^al 

Ribble, and Mersey flow It is goo 
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Spurs of the Pennines stretch into this plain, 
forming Bowland forest, between the Lune and 
Ribble valleys Rossendale forest separates the 
Blackburn Burnley valley from the Manchester 
cotton district. Coal, which is abundant on both 



Fig 69 — Diagram to show the relation of the towns of 
Lancashire to the hilly country around 
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towns, but Colne, Burnley, Accrington, Blackburn, 
and Preston also manufacture cotton Most of 
them possess engineering works for making the 
machinery necessary for this manufacture 
St Helens, Runcorn, and Widnes have chemical 
works, while Warrington contains soap works and 
wire mills Near Stockport a considerable felt hat 
’industry is carried on Wigan Is noted for coal- 
mining as well as for its manufactures Preston 
is regarded as the handsomest of the cotton towns 
it is also a port, and has timber yards and soap 
factories Liverpool, however, is the largest port 
(see Part II ) In the middle of the Cheshire Plain 
and also near Fleetwood are rich beds of salt, which 
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of unloading at Liverpool. The dampness of the 
climate and the streams thus caused, formerly 
made Lancashire a boggy, useless district, but 
these things now make it well suited for the cotton 
manufacture. The county is also wonderfully 
supplied with the means of bringing in the raw 
material, and carrying away the manufactured 
goods. 

EXERCISES. 


X. " The Pennine Cham forms a barrier between the eas‘ and 
west of northern England * How far is this true ? What are 
the chief routes through the Chain ? 

S. Describe the scenery or the Lake District, marking on a 
map the names of the chief physical features. 

3. Describe the cotton district of Lancashire. Account for tne 


development of the railways in this part. 

4. What kind of material would most likely be found on the 
boats which use the canals of Lancashire and Cheshire t 


EASTERN PLAINS. 

On the east of the Pennines, low lands extend 
to the coast of Northumbria and, in a southerly 
direction, to the Midland Plain, taking in the 
Vale of York and the Trent Valley These low 
lands are linked with Lancashire at the Aire Gap, 
through which a canal passes by the “ Nick of 
Pendle” from Liverpool to Leeds, and the Mid- 
land Railway crosses to Hellifield and Carlisle. 
The coalfields of Northumberland and Durham, 
together with the iron mines of Durham and 
Cleveland, have caused various Industries to 
develop at the mouths of the rivers The areas 
at the the Tyne and the Tees^ are 

rrc/, ,** v. 
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extremely populous, and shipbuilding - , engineering) 
mining, and smelting are the principal occupations. 
The northern group of towns includes Newcastle, 
Gateshead, Jarrow, North Shields, South Shields, 
Tynemouth, and Blythe. The southern group 
near the Tees mouth 
includes Hartlepool, 
Stockton, Darlington, 
and Middlesbrough. The 
low lands, away from 
the industrial centres, 
are well suited for agri- 
culture. The Vale of 
York, a splendid farming 
district, lies between the 
Pennines and the hills 
which shut it off from the North Sea. It is 
drained by the Ouse, and a railway from the 
south follows the route of the old Roman road 
through York to the north. 

York, a walled town with a fine cathedral, is a 
military centre, and is also noted for its con- 
fectionery works and breweries. The valleys 
between the spurs of the Pennines are very 
beautiful, and are drained by tributaries of the 
Ouse, the chief of which are the Swale, Ure.'Nidd, 
Wharfe, Aire, Calder, and Don Lower down the 
valleys are the towns engaged in the woollen 
industry, the cloth being sent to Bradford and 
Leeds. Leeds is a large town with a university. 

It manufactures woollen cloth, and has mills for 



Fig; 90. — Tyne ports. 
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making clothing, but it also contains tanneries, 
soap works, and engineering shops Bradford is 
the headquarters of the woollen trade Other 



Fig 91 


towns engaged in this industry are Dewsbury, 
Batley, Huddersfield, Halifax, and Wakefield 
Pontefract is at the northern end of the Yorkshire 
Nottingham coalfield Harrogate, Ilkley, an 
Ripon are inland watering-places Farther sou 
than «it*n districts comes the mining area, 
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and it is probable that the Leicester coalfield is a 
southerly extension of that of Yorkshire 
Rotherham and Chesterfield are the mining centres, 
but Sheffield, Doncaster, and Pemstone are also 
on the coalfield Sheffield is now the largest town 
m Yorkshire, having attained to this position on 
account of its iron trade It is engaged chiefly m 
the making of ship plates, guns engines, and 
boilers, but its fame is due chiefly to fts cutlery 
and silver plating It has a university 
The Trent, which rises west of the Penmnes, 
serves as a boundary to the Pennine area The 
over drains the Potteries the Burton brewing 
district, and the Nottingham lacc county, finally 
entering the Humber estuary Its tributaries 
Include the Dove, Derwent, and Tame The 
Potteries is a district famed for its earthenware 
manufacture, and the towns of Hanley, Burslcm 
and Stoke are now amalgamated Stafford is a 
railway centre as well as a pottery town 
Owing to the waters of the district, Burton is 
famous for Its breweries Derby and Belpcr 
manufacture cotton, but Derby is also a depot 
of the Midland Railway Nottingham contains 
lace mills and hosiery factories obtaining coal 
from the area around Mansfield RetforJ and 
Doncaster are important railway towns 
The hills which separate the York plain from 
the sea known as the North York Moors and 
the Yorkshire Wolds, are divided from one another 
by tne Vale of PicJtrnag Tie ravorlzttds o! 
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North Yorkshire are often called the Cleveland 
Hills, and are noted for iron ore The same 
kind of rock may be found continuing across 
England, and various small towns along this chain 
of hills are engaged In the working of iron 
Whitby, Scarborough, and Filey are coast water- 
ing-piaces, Whitby being noted also for its jet. 
The chalk hills terminate 
on the coast, and the 
huge white cliffs forming 
Flamborough Head are 
the home of thousands 
of sea birds The clays 
north and south of this 
cape are softer than the 
chalk and more readily 
worn away by the sea. 

A glance at the map 
will show what effect this has had upon the con 
figuration of the coast Quite different from 
Flamborough Head is Spurn Point This is the 
end of a long, low sandy peninsula known as 
the Holderness, and the district is noted 
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horse breeding 

Hull is the chief port of Yorkshire and shares 
the continental trade with Leith, Newcastle, and 
London It trades with Hamburg, Copenhagen, 
and the ports on the Baltic, exporting 
manufactured cotton, woollen, and ,ron E ’ 
and importing timber, flax, hemp, oil, and dairy 


produce. 
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the centres of industry, are pastures and fruit 
gardens , and this is particularly the case in the 
valleys of the Severn and the Avon Stratford 
(Shakespeare s birthplace), Warwick, and Leam- 
ington are largely visited by tourists In the 
Malvern Hills several granite quarries are worked 

Malvern possesses a public school, and receives 
numerous visitors on account of its waters, 
which have medicinal value Worcester county 
contains salt mines, and Kidderminster is famed 
for its carpets At the foot of the Welsh moun 
tains stretches the plain of Hereford, noted for 
farming and fruit growing The western limit of 
the Midland Plain is a border country, formerly 
known as “the marches Chester, Shrewsbury, 
Ludlow, and Hereford were military centres from 
which expeditions started into Wales. 

Other towns in the Midlands have special 
industries In addition to its famous public school, 
Rugby has electrical engineering works Leicester 
manufactures hosiery, silk, boots, and shoes At 
Coventry, large works for the manufacture of 
motor cars and bicycles have been established. 

The Severn Gate forms the outlet for the Mid 
lands in the south west, and Bristol ranks as one 
of the largest ports in England Its extensive 
trade is carried on with America and West Africa, 
oil, seeds, fruit, timber, and tobacco being largely 
imported. • 
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SOUTHEAST ENGLAND 
An irregular line drawn along the mountains 
from Flamborough Head to Start Point, separates 
the region of South east England from the South 
west, and the Midland Plain The hills lie in long 
lines and are composed of chalk or limestone, 
which is harder than the clays of the plains, 
separating the ranges The peculiar formation of 
the hills accounts for the name Scarplands being 
given to the region (see Fig 53) They seem to 
radiate from near Salisbury Plain, and extend 
North east, East, ahd South east, forming long lines 
amongst which are the Cotswold Hills, Northampton 
Heights, Chiltern Hills, Gog-magog Hills, East 
Anglian Heights, the Downs, and the Dorsetshire 
Heights To the Northeast of the Berkshire 
Downs, a long length of plain stretching to the 
Wash, provides some of the richest farm land 
The southern part is drained by the earlier 
tributaries of the Thames, namely the Cherwell, 
Evenlodc, Windrush, and Thame In the m ddle 
of this basin stands the city of Oxford, with its 
colleges, libraries, museums, and cathedral The 
Thames has made a gap in the chalk below 
Wallingford known as Goring Gap, whence it flows 
along the lower valley to the sea. 

Near Buckingham, the rivers begin to flow toward 
the Wash, and though the district is entirely 
agricultural there arc several market towns 
for collecting the farm produce Peterborough, 
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the centres of industry, are pastures and fruit 
gardens ; and this is particularly the case in the 
valleys of the Severn and the Avon. Stratford 
(Shakespeare’s birthplace), Warwick, and Leam- 
ington are largely visited by tourists. In the 
Malvern Hills several granite quarries are worked. 

Malvern possesses a public school, and receives 
numerous visitors on account of its waters, 
which have medicinal value. Worcester county 
contains salt mines, and Kidderminster is famed 
for its carpets. At the foot of the Welsh moun- 
tains stretches the plain of Hereford, noted for 
farming and fruit growing. The western limit of 
the Midland Plain is a border country, formerly 
known as “the marches"; Chester, Shrewsbury, 
Ludlow, and Hereford were military centres from 
which expeditions started into Wales. 

Other towns in the Midlands have special 
industries. In addition to its famous public school, 
Rugby has electrical engineering works. Leicester 
manufactures hosiery, silk, boots, and shoes. At 
Coventry, large works for the manufacture of 
motor cars and bicycles have been established. 

The Severn Gate forms the outlet for the Mid- 
lands in the south-west, and Bristol ranks as one 
of the largest ports in England. Its extensive 
trade is carried on with America and West Africa, 
oil, seeds, fruit, timber, and tobacco being largely 
imported. * -•* 
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SOUTH EAST ENGLAND 
An irregular line drawn along the mountains 
from Flamborough Head to Start Point, separates 
the region of South east England from the South- 
west and the Midland Plain The hills lie in long 
lines and are composed of chalk or limestone, 
which is harder than the clays of the pla ns, 
separating the ranges The peculiar formation of 
the lulls accounts for the name Scarplands being 
given to the region (see Fig 53) They seem to 
radiate from near Salisbury Plain, and extend 
North east, East, ahd South-east, forming long lines 
amongst which are the Cotswold Hills, Northampton 
Heights, Chiltcrn Hills, Gog-raagog Hills, East 
Anglian Heights, the Downs, and the Dorsetshire 
Heights To the Northeast of the Berkshire 
Downs, a long length of plain stretching to the 
Wash, provides some of the richest farm land 
The southern part is drained by the earlier 
tributaries of the Thames, namely the Cherwell, 
Evenlodc, Windrush, and Thame In the m ddle 
of this basin stands the city of Oxford, with its 
colleges, libraries, museums, and cathedral The 
Thames has made a gap m the chalk below 
Wallingford known as Goring Gap whence it flows 
along the lower valley to the sea. 

Near Buckingham, the nvers begin to flow toward 
the Wash, and though the district is entirely 
agricultural, there are several market towns 
for collecting the farm produce Peterborough, 
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EXERCISES 

x. Account for the large number of towns around the mouth ol 
the Tyne and the mouth of the Tees 

2 Name the chief towns engaged in the woollen trade Fro® 

what places Is the raw product obtained ? , 

3 Draw a map of the Ouse-Trent basin, marking the princip 
masses of high ground and naming the towns 

4 Railways, roads, and rivers cross the Vale of York. I“° s ' 
trate this on a rough sketch map 


THE MIDLAND PLAIN. 

This region is formed by the union of the two 
Plains which lie on the flanks of the Pennine*. 

4 is dra| ned hy the rivers Trent, Tame, and Avon, 
and the action of these rivers has made the area 
distinctly unlevel. It is roughly triangular in shape. 
" , ddtlets at the Cheshire, Trent, and Severn 
a e s , an h j ts south-eastern side is bounded by 
wold'^ S HM P ' n ' nt ""“‘"S from Lincoln to the Cots- 
Dior.. ‘ S ‘ Th ' plain contains many picturesque 

,h e * “ as Ceeat centres of Industry- On 
mount ,,„ ma5r b = Paid to extend to the Welsh 
tile Sn-J ani1 iE includ ' s part of the basins of 
Portion or n ( i iWd U " Dct Coalfields occupy a 
and GtoucJ^?' b;1Sia:i ln Fl ‘ nt shire, Shropshire, 
the industries r> a " d “* natur ally a great aid to 
Birmingham »»,«• . 

is the capital' r?, ccst town In the Midland*, 
in account of* u Se ° ,ac/< Count n/> a name C‘ ven . 
carried on n.rmf J| ardware industry which Is 
of Iron goods tJ, !f h * m ““nurtures all kinds 
’ rrom ^ine, to pens and pins. 
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most of the articles, even the smallest, being 
such as employ many people to manufacture 
The town has a university, a museum, and a 
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large picture gallery It is also the seat of a 
bishop 

The neighbouring towns (Wolverhampton, Bilston, 
Dudley, and Walsall) are nearly all engaged In some 
brarch of ironwork, the Warwickshire coalfield 
providing the fuel On the low lands, awayf-os 
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i 

Huntingdon, Cambridge, and Ely are the most 
important Cambridge contains various colleges 
forming a university like that at Oxford, while 
Peterborough and Ely have cathedrals 

The Fens is the name given to the low, fiat 
plain around the Wash It is so flat that the 
rivers scarcely seem to move across it, and it was 
formerly bogland, where the monks of Ely found 
refuge in troubled times Northampton, on the 
Nen, is noted for its manufacture of boots and 
shoes Bedford, where John Bunyan spent many 
years of his life stands on the Great Ouse 

EA8T ANGLIA. 

This includes the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk, 
and extends from the Fens to the North Sea. 

It is fairly level, and forms one of the richest 
grain districts In England The climate is 
moderately dry, and the soil is a mixture of lime, 
sand, and clay The district is sometimes called 
Poppyland Norwich the largest town, is very old 
and at one time was the largest manufacturing 
town In the British Isles Even now it has its 
manufactures though not so many ns formerly 
Boots and shoes mustard, starch, and hosier* are 
the chief The to^n has a cathedral and Is an 
important railway centre Many watering places 
Including Ilui* tanton Cromer, Lowestoft, and 
\armouth, are dotted along the coast. Lowes’oft 
and Yarmouth are also Important on account of 
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their fisheries The Broads are fresh water lagoons 
near the coast, and form favourite resorts for 



Fig 94- 


and fishlns ^ 

wmt ' r Fart H a r m°ch .s a packet station tor the 
Co'ntinenU a Une^of^steamere sailing regularly to 
the Hook of Holland 
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EXERCISES 

1 Why is cne part of th- Midland Pla.n sometimes called 
Black Country? What are th- chief industries carried on? 
What is the cause of these industries ? 

2 Draw a map of the Severn basin. 

3 Describe the Fen country 

4 Mark on a map the ridge of hills from the Cotswo'ds to 
Lincoln Mark th- position of th- chief towns on each side of 
the ridge and name the railway, which pass through the gap 3 
in the hills 


THE LOWER THAMES VALLEY 
After leaving: Goring: Gap the Thames flows 
through a beautiful wooded valley, which gradually 
widens toward the sea in the east Some por 
tions of the valley are entirely agricultural, and 
grain, fruit, and flowers are grown Other parts 
are centres of industry, the district around 
London being the most thickly peopled in the 
world 


Reading has a university college, and the town 
is also noted for its seeds and biscuits Sandhurs" 
as a military college, and Aldershot is a training 
camp for soldiers Windsor possesses a famous 
cast e, the residence of the English sovereign In 
s c apel the later rulers of Britain are buried 
across the river from Windsor is Eton, with its 
vannn<* PUbIlC sch ° o1 for boys Near London are 
the re resdcntlal towns established chiefly for 
T ^ or cl * men 

acro buiIt ar onnd the famous bridge 

the ont C hames ' as th,s for many years was 
* 0n,y of crossing the n.cr on foot I. 
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is situated in the centre of a basin which opens 
to the North Sea, opposite many important rivers 
of the Continent. London, including: the subur s, 
contains a population of over 7,000,000, and is 
the largest city in the world. It is the seat o 



Fig 9 S -The Thanes Basin 


British Government, and contains 

meat oilices, Houses of Parliament cathedrals, 
colleges, museums, art galleries, ’ 

banks, among which arc some of the 
Europe. The railways aiso «*• “' 

and its trade, by railway, road, ^ ^ ^ 
enormous. Vessels arrive cargoes 

Thames from aU parts ""‘U 

“'c~a«"° n /.s U lbe home of the wealthy, 
the cast end being the tndustna! pa 
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South of the Thames, chalk Downs again occur, 
and the plains between the ranges of hills are 
generally used for grain-growing, or for providing 
vegetables, fruit, and flowers for the London 
markets. The North Downs stretch along the 
south side of the river, terminating on the coast 
of Kent: the South Downs lie along the south 
coast and terminate at Beachy Head in Sussex. 



The hills provide valuable sheep pastures, the 
grasses, on account of lack of moisture, being 
too poor for cattle. Owing to the poor soli, few 
trees grow on these chalk hills. The ranges are 
broken by gaps, which have been made by the 
rivers, and these passages assist the construction 
of roads and railways. Along the routes from 
London to the* coasts of Kent and Sussex, many 
\ towns, the largest of which is Croydon, have 
grown up Canterbury, beautifully situated, has a 
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fine cathedral, and is the seat of the Primate of 
England Tunbridge Wells is an inland resort 
with medicinal springs Rochester, a cathedral 
city, contains large cement works Chatham 
is noted for its dockyards Many watering 
places and pleasure resorts, such as Ramsgate, 
Margate, Brighton, and Eastbourne, have sprung 
into importance, and there are also packet stations 
like Dover, Folkestone, and Newhaven 

The plain between the North and South Downs 
is known as the Weald, because it was formerly 
a forest A low ridge of hills runs through the 
middle, and from the heights on its south side it 
is possible to see the coast of France 


HAMPSHIRE BASIN 

The arrangement of the chalk hills causes a 
basm-hke area to the south of the Berksh, 
Downs. The matenais of which it is > 
and their arrangement, make .t much like the 
London basin In the middle of the ring of bare 
chalk hills lies a fairly flat country occupied by 

farms and gardens . ^ 

The New Forest forms one part, and he 

Isle * of Wight, though separated r 

Isle of Wig ^ S o!ent, feally bclon gs 

r" f From "jjt 

extends into the ta " r “ d 5t;inds Eoutb . 

“ p r;« « - - -» - - 
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world. Portsmouth is a naval arsenal as well as 
9 port Winchester and Salisbury are cathedral 
towns, and at one time Winchester was the 
capital of England. The Itchen, Avon, Stour, 
and Frome flow from the chalk Downs across 
the basin to the sea Several prominent head- 
lands, due to the harder rock withstanding the 
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rounh seas better than the sands and clays, mark 
the coast line Portland Bill, St. Alban’s Head, 
and St Catherines Point arc the most prominent 
capes, but the Needles -a series of staeks-nre 
better known The Needles form a continuation 
Into the tea of a hard band of rock which 
stretches across the Isle of Wl K ht. Bourne-mith, 
Poole, and Wcynouth are noted watering-place*. 
rr0n ^Tmoath and Soaihampton. boats sail to 
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the Channel Islands, Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, 
and Sark — a group of rocky islands with very 
beautiful scenery These islands contain pastures 





Fig 93 —The arrangement of the chalk hills around 
the Hampshire Basin 


for cattle , fruit and flowers are, grown there, and 
sent to England, earlier than they can be grown 
on the mainland. 


EXERCISES 

1 What is meant by the Weald of Kent? Name the chief 
occupation of the people in this district 

2 Draw a map of the River Thames marking the posit-on of 
the hills near it and the chief towns in its basin 

3 Find out from a map — 

( fl ) Towns in the British Is.es which are near the same 
line of longitude as Birmingham 
(61 Town, in Ho British Mo« o''* >" 
line of latitude as London. 

4 .Dr.w n mop ot tho const lino trvmj L °^J’“^ e m e .pl'.oo^ 

t ,rr;u' — «* » ” ,b 

London. 
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world Portsmouth is a naval arsenal as well as 
S port Winchester and Salisbury are cathedral 
towns, and at one time Winchester was the 
capital of England The Itchen, Avon, Stour, 
and Frome flow from the chalk Downs across 
the basin to the sea Several prominent head- 
lands, due to the harder rock withstanding the 
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rough seas better than the sands and clays, mark 
the coast line. Portland Bill, St. Alban's Head, 
and St Catherine's Point are the most prominent 
capes, but the Needles— a senes of stacks— are 
better known The Needles form a continuation 
Into the sea or a hard band of rock v.hielt 
stretches across the Isle or Wight. Bournemouth, 
Poole, and Weymouth are noted watering-places. 
From Weymouth and Southampton, boats sail to 
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granite, while Cornwall and the Scilly Isles contain 
tm and copper mines Dartmoor has a noted jail, 
from which escape is difficult, as ,t is surrounded 
by boggy country and the district is destitute of 

towns or railways . 

Being the most southerly part of the British 
Isles, and receiving the warm moist winds from 
the Atlantic, the plains and valleys of this region 
provide exceedingly rich land for vegetation Fruit 
is largely grown, and in summer the lanes are 
thick with flowery hedges The gr 
provide good pasture for cattle, Devonshire be ng 
famous for its cream The finest districts are tha 
Vale of Taunton In Somersetshire, and the V 
of Devon Along these wide vales or phuns the 
railways pass from London to the port of P>Jd”°“* 
and the lovely watering-places on the coast, amo g 
which are Ilfracombe, Padstow, Penaance, Fal 

mouth, and Torquay .. „j r al and 

— IS an ancient 

here the London and Sout ^ 

crosses the Great We Torridge, and 

including the Bxe, the Tamar, the Tor wdg , 
the Parret flow through the plain On the 
stands Taunton, an agricultural centre, 

middle of the Somersetshire Plain ^ (hcir 

Plymouth and but Plymouth is also 

importance to c ' sels ' sail to South Africa 

a port from which ct lt with all parts 

and Australia- Rai w y . farther south , 

of England, one line proceed 
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« THE WEST OF ENGLAND 
The land between the Bristol Channel and the 
English Channel includes the counties of Cornwall 
and Devon, and is generally known as the Comtsh 
Peninsula 



** • — t-o “ 

F tr 09.— Tie Co 

-\Ish PennsuU. 


It consists of hills and pi*,. an( j w jtu its 
beautiful scenery, Is regarded as one of ,* hc 
finest parts of Britain The high Jand^ co0 sls*- of 
rounded moorlands, often hop^j, and bare 0 f treC3- 
In the north H Exmoor, and a little farthey south 
Is Dartmoor, riom which a chain of moo Fanils 
extends south westwards to Lands End amf y, c 
Llrard. Some of the moorland* are Quarried* g gr 
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granite, while Cornwall and the Scilly Isles contain 
tin and copper mines Dartmoor has a noted jail, 
from which escape is difficult as it is surrounded 
by boggy country and the district is destitute of 
towns or railways 

Being the most southerly part of the British 
Isles, and receiving the warm moist winds from 
the Atlantic, the plains and valleys of this region 
provide exceedingly rich land for vegetation Fruit 
is largely grown, and in summer the lanes are 
thick with flowery hedges The green fields 
provide good pasture for cattle, Devonshire being 
famous for its cream The finest districts are the 
Vale of Taunton in Somersetshire, and the Vale 
of Devon Along these wide vales or plains the 
railways pass from London to the port of Plymouth 
and the lovely watering places on the coast, among 
which are Ilfracombe, Padstow, Penzance, Fal 
mouth, and Torquay 

Exeter is an ancient city with a cathedral, and 
here the London and South Western Railway 
crosses the Great Western Numerous rivers, 
including the Exe, the Tamar, the Torridge, and 
the Parret flow through the plains On the Parret 
stands Taunton, an agricultural centre, in the 
middle of the Somersetshire Plain 
Plymouth and Devonport owe much of their 
Importance to the dockyards, but Plymouth is also 
a port, from which vessels sail to South Africa 
and Australia. Railways connect it with ah parts 
of England, one line proceeding still farther south „ 
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to Penzance, the routes taken to avoid the hdl 
country being: interesting- Truro is a cathedra! 
city. 

WALES 

To the west of the Midland region Is a land of 
mountains, known as Wales The numerous 
mountain chains run more or less parallel to one 
another, the direction along which they lie being 
shown by Lleyn Peninsula. 

Wales Is bounded on the north by the Irish Sea, 
on the west by St. George’s Channel, on the south 
by the Bristol Channel, and on the cast by the 
low lands, along the basins of the Severn and the 
Dee It Is often spoken of as the Principality of 
Wales, because its nominal ruler is the Prince of 
Wales 
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coalfield— the largest and richest coal area in this 
country Iron is found near the coal, an ® 
raining and smelting industries, together wi 
shipments of coal and iron from the ports, occupy 
a large number of the inhabitants Merthyr Tydvil, 
Rhondda, and Ebbw Vale are the largest in an 
towns, but Swansea, Llanelly, Barry, Newpo , 
and Cardiff are better known, being either smelting 
centres or ports from which the materia s ar 



low land _ . [h , Welsh region are noted for 

_ . n^fhesda 

Fcstinlog 
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Tin, copper, lead, and a little silver and gold are 
found in Wales 

The hills provide food for vast flocks of sheep, 
and flannel mills have been erected at Newtown 
and Welshpool, where the waters of the Severn 
were used for driving the machinery The Clwyd, 
Conway, Ystwyth, Teifi, Towy, Taff, Usk, and Wye, 
as well as the Severn and Dee, are the chief rivers 
Bala Lake lies in the valley of the Dee In many 
valleys, holiday resorts, such as Llangollen and 
Llandidrod Wells, have been established Very 
little of Wales is low land, and consequently 
neither agriculture nor dairy work flourishes, 
except in the valleys or on the outer plains 
Anglesea, being flatter and possessing good soil, 
was formerly the grain county of Wales 

The way in which the railways follow the north 
and south coasts or run through the chief valleys 
from centres like Chester, Shrewsbury, Hereford, 
and Bristol is particularly instructive To many 
the coast is the most charming part, because of 
the mountains, the rocky shores making the scenery 
very grand 



F c 101 '"* 8 ' e ^ ,tL 
ISLE or MAN 

Prom the Isle ot Matt it is possible to see the 

t - ir;':r d o-"h^ « 5 

about twcWe mi.es broad It O ’J" 

all parts^-ot the extreme north the high 
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peaks being Snaefell and South Barrule Across 
the middle of the island stretches a valley which 
is used by a small railway from Douglas to Pedi 
the other lines running between the mountains 
and the sea, to Ramsey in the north and Port 
Erin in the south The lovely scenery, both 
coast and inland, attracts crowds of holiday makers 
from Kngland and Scotland The south coast is 
marked by a senes of stacks and skerries The 
Manx people have a language of their own and 
some exceedingly quaint customs At Peel is a 
cathedral supposed to have been founded by St 
Patrick Steamers sail regularly from Liverpool, 
Fleetwood, Heysham, and Barrow carrying pas 
sengers, provisions, and mads 

Fishing occupies many of the people, and the 
valleys and plains are cultivated The Isle of Man 
enjoys the privilege of electing its own “House 
of Keys 

The Calf of Man is a small island off the coast 


EXERCISES 


X Wbat are the eh ef occupations of the people in Cornwall 
and Devon ? Account for these occupations 

2. 4 Wales is a land of mountains. Describe the scenery of 
North 'Wales 


, I 3 a map of the Ir,sh Sea - mark, °e the position of the 

Isle of Man the pnnc pal packet-stations and the routes across 
the sea. 


4 Describe the South Wales coalfield Why 
What are the lead ng railways ? Mark on 
from Bristol to Fishguard. 


>* so populous? 
tnap the ^roote 
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is not due to physical features, but rather to^ ^ 
power of the kings, the strongest being 3 qwQ 
conquer other parts and thus enlarge is 
estate. It is, ho%vever, more convenient t0 ® . fl 
Ireland according to its physical features t a 
provinces. ... 

The mountains are in two belts, one across ^ 
north, the other across the south, and betwe f 
these extends a plain more level than any o e 
part of the British Isles, no elevation being big c 
than five hundred feet. 


NORTH IRELAND. 

A system of highlands stretches across the 
North of Ireland, the general direction being from 
north-east to south-west. The mountains are very 
old and often very high, the scenery in places 
being extremely grand. In the east, various 
conical peaks, known as the Mourne Mountains, 
are the remains of ancient volcanoes. North of 
these extends the plateau of Antrim, composed 
of hardened lava, which has formed pillars of rock 



Ireland. 
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is situated Moville, a calling place for vessels from 
Glasgow to America. The Donegal Mountains, west 
of the Foyle valley, are composed of hard, crumpled 
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In Connaught the belt of mountains is continued 
as the Nephin Beg Mountains and the Mountains 
of Connemara Here, again, the peaks are rocky 
and bare, and the valleys often boggy, though the 
district is drained by such rivers as the Erne and 
Moy Perhaps the most beautiful feature is the 
series of lakes contained m the valleys The Upper 
and Lower Erne occur in the course of the Kiver 
Erne, and at the foot of the Western Mountains 
are Lough Conn, Lough Mask, Lough Comb 
In some cases the sea, entering the wide valleys 
which separate the mountain ranges, has formed 
beautiful openings like Donegal Bay, Sligo Bay, 
Blacksod Bay, and Clew Bay The Mullet is a 
piece of land almost detached from the mainland, 
and a little farther south is Achil Island 
The mountains and valleys afford grand scenery, 
but they contain few minerals In Antrim the 
rock is used for the roads, and Donegal and 
Connaught supply a quantity of granite and marble 
The inhabitants are engaged in fishing along the 
streams and on the coast, but the rich farm lands 
of the wide valleys occupy a larger number The 
railways afford valuable service in removing the 
\ produce The natives of Connemara are exceedingly 
fcoor, as there are few minerals, and no manu- 
factures, while farming is hampered by the boggy 
nature of the soil 

In Ulster the linen trade is of extreme importance, 
the flax of the hill slopes being cleansed in the rivers, 
the waters of which are well suited for cleaning, 
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bleaching, and dyeing Coal is sent from England 
and Scotland, there being only a small coalfield In 
Tyrone. This linen trade has caused the develop 
ment of fairly large towns Belfast, the capital of 
the north, and the centre of the linen trade, is a 
great railway centre and has large shipbuilding 
yards Antrim, Newry, Carnckfergus, Coleraine, 
Armagh, and Londonderry are all noted for some 
branch of the linen industry 
The towns on the west coast, such as Donegal 
and Sligo, are fishing centres or market towns, 
being connected by rail with Belfast and Dublin 
Tourists now frequently visit the west coast 


EXER ISES. 

r Name the chief industrial centres of the North of Ireland 
and the Indus nes earned on . . »he 

a Draw a map of the northern region ° f * re,a “'L . rallway 
postion of the hghlands and also mark the principal railway 

"ft— <««- - *■ B ““ "h 

t, » pwc „[ thwud Md End !h« »1 Lough Nr.gh W 

of squared paper 


SOUTH IRELAND 

The mountains extend from east to west 
South or Ireland, forming parallel ra g 
cans! the nvers to take parallel courses In some 

siLltone‘ he T he Wheat mountam^aryn > ^“‘h 

west, where they are known as the Macgu y 
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Reeks, the highest peak being Carran Tual In 
this corner of Ireland the mountains form a senes 
of ranges with long firths, such as Dingle Bay, 
Kenmare river, Bantry Bay, between them From 
Valentia Island on the south side of Dingle Bay a 
telegraph cable starts for America* On the south 
coast is Cape Clear on an island of the same name 
The “ Fastnet’ is a lighthouse used as a sighting 
station for American liners. 

The name, Roaring Water Bay, gives some idea 
of the wildness of this south western coast The 
mountain scenery is extremely grand, the most 
famous district being near the lakes of Killamey 
The valleys drained by the rivers Bandon, Lee, ^ 
Blackwater, and Suir, are useful for farming, 
and the estuaries formed by the rivers provide 
good harbours, such as Cork, Youghal, and 
Waterford 

The climate of the south west is more equable 
than that of any other part, and this, together with 
the abundance of ram, greatly assists agriculture 
The beautiful green pastures account for the name 
“Emerald Isle,’ and the excellent grass nourishes 
the cattle which yield the milk for Irish butter. 
Potatoes are largely grown, because they need 
much moisture. 

Many towns established themselves where rivers 
were crossed by roads, these being the best places 
for collecting the produce Among such market 
towns are Carlow, Kilkenny, Tipperary 

Kilkenny is a cathedra! town and Tipperary has 
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a famous jail Railways connect Dublin with 
Wicklow, Wexford, Waterford, Cork, and Limerick, 
using the gaps in the mountains to pass from one 
valley to another Limerick at the head of the 
Shannon estuary is a manufacturing and market 
town, containing cotton and lace mills, and tobacco 
factories Cork, the largest town in the south, has 
a cathedral, and Queenstown, on an island in Cork 
harbour, is a calling place for American liners, which 
take the mads on board 

Kmsale, Youghal, Waterford, and Wexford ship 
the agricultural produce to Liverpool and Bristo 
Rosslarc is the packet station for Fishguard, whic 
makes a short route from London to Queenstown 
and the south of Ireland 

Though agriculture and cattle bree mg 
chier occupations, some mining is “ . 

the mountains Coal is found in KHLemiy and 
Tipperary, but it is of poor quality Am°nB th 
Sheve Bloom and Silver Mine mountams l«d an 

zmc - — r” ,s mou b "f 

&r d th‘ncLt in minerals — g 1 cad, 
saver, and zmc, while granite is quarried 
. EXERCISES 

, D „w a war Of nw * 

“jsZlZSSzzz*. -**- - **- 

’rss ", w “ b pb "* 
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CENTRAL IRELAND 
Between the two belts of mountains, a plain 
extends from the Irish Sea to the rfiountains of 
Connemara, touching the Atlantic beyond Galway 
No range of hills occurs, and thd surface is 
generally covered with clay, which causes numerous 
bogs There are various lakes which the rivers 
dram to the Irish Sea or to the Atlantic, their 
slow movement making them useful for naviga- 
tion Communication was thus rendered easy for 
the early settlers, who made this the most 
important part of the country Dublin, the capital, 
Srom which the roads and railways ratf&te, 
at the entrance to this plain 
The largest rivers on the east are the Fane, 
Boyne, and Liffey, and on the west the Erne and 
the Shannon with their tributaries In these 

western river basins most of the lakes, such as 
Allen, Boffin, Ree, Derg, and the Upper and 
Lower Erne, have very irregular outlines Two 
canals, the Royal and Grand, connect the Valley 
of the Shannon with the ports on the east 
The River Shannon rises m the hills on the north 
of the plain, and flows for some distance toward 
Sligo Bay before it turns south The countiy is 
extremely flat, hence the river flows slowly, and 
the lakes are shallow Between Lough Ree and 
Lough Derg the River Suck and the River Brosna 
join the River Shannon Below Lough Derg, the 
Shannon has worn a passage through the mountains 
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to Limerick, where its large estuary begins. The 
Shannon is the longest river in the British Isles, 
and in places its scenery is exceedingly pretty. 



104.— Rfpon arooad Dublin. 


interesting and beautiful, the quaint old towns and 
ruins giving some Idea of the fonher inhabitants. 
The great Bog of Allen has been partially 
drained. 
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The coast towns like Dundalk and Drogheda 
are ports, and being opposite Liverpool, Fleetwood, 
and other English ports, do a good trade with the 
populous part of North England. 

Dublin is a fine city with wide streets, and fine 
public buildings, including the university, cathedral, 
museum, and Government buildings. It contains 
the residence of the Lord Lieutenant or repre- 
sentative of the King. The industries include the 
making of poplins, and the brewing of beer. 

Its position accounts for its importance , as it is 
opposite a populous part of Britain, the Cheshire 
Gate providing an easy entrance into England. 
Steamships sail regularly to Liverpool and Holy- 
head, from the landing station at Kingstown; Bray 
is a fashionable watering-place. 

The railways across the plain connect Dublin 
with Limerick, Galway, and Sligo, and along the 
east coast they run northward to Dundalk and 
_ Belfast, and southward to Wicklow and Wexford. 
The most important line runs from Dublin to 
Cork. The chief difficulty met with in constructing 
the railways was the crossing of the great bogs. 

Fanning is the principal occupation, and many 
towns which have grown up along these lines 
provide markets for agricultural produce; but the 
manufacture of lace and poplins is carried on at 
some places. 

Horse-breedifig is of importance near Dublin, and 
The Curragh is used as a training ground for soldiers. 
Trim, iWaailHagw? iongiSn-u 1 , rfAhVmr, jStrsetmmion, 
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and Tullamore are small market towns Galway, 
on the west, connected by rail with Dublin, has a 
university college It is not a large town, but it 
would make a good Atlantic port, if a trade route 
were established across Ireland from England to 
Canada and Newfoundland 

EXERCISES 

i What are the principal means of communication between the 
east and west of Ireland ? 

2 . Describe the course of the nver Shannon and draw a map of 
the basin. 

3. Dubbn is the capital of Ireland What advantages has it 
over any other town for this position ? 

4- What are the occupations of the people in the plain of Ireland ? 
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I— THE BRITISH EMPIRE 

The British Isles contain an area of 120,000 
square miles Very often it is regarded as “the 
mother country” of the British Empire _ This 
empire is the largest in the world in point of area, 
as it is more extensive even than that of Russia 
It includes India, the whole of the continent of 
Australia, one third the continent of North America, 
and one fifth of Africa, in addition to possessions 
in South America. 

British possessions in Europe are Gibraltar, 
which guards the entrance to the Mediterranean 
Sea, and Malta, an important calling place in the 
middle of that sea, while we have great interests 
in the Suez canal at the eastern end of the 
Mediterranean The total area of this empire is 
nearly 14,000,000 square miles or over a hundred 
times the size of the British Isles themselves 
Although the British Empire extends over one- 
fifth of the total land area of the globe, the various 
parts are very scattered , so much so, that we often 
.say “The sun never sets on our kings dominions 
Some parts he on the south side of the globe, 
some in the far east , and when it is night in some 
of our lands it is noon in others The people of 
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Australia are having their evening at the same 
time that the people of London are beginning the 
day, and the lands of British North America are 
covered with snow when the heat of the sun is 
scorching the crops and cracking the ground m 
Australia. 

The distances to some parts of our Empire are 
as follows — 

New Zealand 13000 miles passage 40 days 


Hong Kong 

10100 „ 

38 » 

Melbourne 

10000 , 

, 34 » 

Calcutta 

8000 „ 

„ 23 „ 

Capetown 

6000 „ 

„ 16 „ 

Jamaica 

4500 „ 

„ 15 „ 

Quebec 

2800 „ 

„ 7 „ 

The scattered 

nature of our empire, and the fact 


that all types of climate are being experienced at 
any given time, makes it possible to provide food 
such as meat, wheat, and fruits throughout the 
year To do this, regular sailings are established 
between all parts of the empire, and thus we have 
the largest number of vessels carrying produce to 
and from distant’ parts of the empire 
To carry the products to the ports before ship- 
ment to England, railways have been built, some 
of these crossing whole continents, traversing 
forests and deserts, spanning rivers or boring 
through huge ihountaln chains Nearly 100,000 
miles of railways are now \laid In the British 

finite 
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The British Empire 

In order to communicate quickly with all parts 
of the empire, telegraph cables have been laid 
which, an a few minutes, can carry the news of 
events in Australia to England The immense 
distance between the parts makes it advisable for 
these parts to govern themselves, the acts they 
pass being approved before they become law, by a 
Governor sent out from the mother country 

The total population of the British Empire is 
430,000,000 people, which is a greater number 
than has ever previously been known under one 
king These people do not all speak English they 
are not all white people and by far the greater 
number are 'Mohammedans living in India. 

British possessions may be classed as follows — 

Colonies— Self-governing, as Australia and South 
Africa, 

Colonies— Crown, such as Jamaica and Guiana. 

Dependencies, such as India. 

Forts, such as Gibraltar 

Victualling and coaling stations, as Singapore, 
Malta. 

Trade centres, as Hong Kong and Lagos. 

Protectorates, as Bechuanaland. 
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II.— PLACE-NAMES. 

The origin of place-names should have some 
attention in every text-book of geography, as they 
illustrate the history of the locality, and, before 
locomotion became so common, gave us some 
insight into the origin of the inhabitants. Although 
people have travelled much over the country in 
later times, the names of the physical features are 
almost always the names given by the original 
occupants. 

When the Romans drove the Celts to the north 
and west they gave Roman names to the districts 
they themselves occupied, while the Celts gave 
names to their new homes. Below are examples of 
some of these Celtic names 

Moel or Mai— A hill — as in Moel Siabod, Malvern. 

Pen — A mountain— as In Inkpen, Penmaen, Penrith. 

Scuir — A point — for example, Scuir of Eigg (Skye). 

Ben— Hill — as Ben More, Ben Wyvis. 

Dun or Dum— A hill-fort — as Dunkerry, Dun- 
blane, Dumbarton. 

Cairn— Stones - as Cnlrntoul, Cairngorm, Carran- 
tual. 

Brae — Rough grourd—for example, Braetnar, 
Braes. 

Abcr— MwM— Aberystwyth, Abcrdare. 

Esk— Mi ter— Esk dale, Esk, Exe, Usk, Ouse* 
(Usque). 

Avon — Water — Avon, Don, Tone, Telgn. 

Bum— Stream— Bannockburn. 
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Strath— A valley— Strathmore, Strathclyde 
Kill— A cell— Kilmarnock, Kildare 
Ard— High— Ardnamurchan 
Caer— A fort— Caermarthen, Carlisle, Cardiff 
Tre— A town— Pentre, Trefrew 
Craig — A cliff— Craigpatrick, Craigendoran 
Ros— >1 promontory — Ardrossan, Rosslare 
Loch or Lough — All Scottish and Irish lakes. 
Muir — The sea — Kenmore, Morecambe 
It will be noticed that these names are found 
among the hills and valleys of the north and 
west 

The Danes brought various Scandinavian names, 
which are found chiefly m the north and west of 
England, in Scotland and the Isle of Man, as well 
as in coast towns. The mixture of Danish and 
Celtic names is interesting 
Good examples of Danish influence are — 

By — A town — Whitby, Grimsby, Kirk by 
Ness — Headland — Buchan Ness, Furness 
Fell— A mountain — Crossfell, Scawfell, Snaefell, 
Goatfell 

Scaw — A wood — e g , Scawfell 
Force — A waterfall — as Stockgill Force, High 
Force 

'Ey— An island— as Orkney 

Beck— A brook— as in Wansbeck, Holbeck, Trout 
beck 

Forth, Ford, Firth— A part of the sea— as Sea- 
forth, Milford 

Wick— A bay— found in Berwick, Wick- 
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Scar — A rock— as Scarborough, Scarsdale {pro 
bably scuir is another form) 

Thorpe — A village — as Milnthorpe, Efishopsthorpe, 
Ravensthorpe 

Gill — A ravine— e g , Stockgill, Ravepsgill 
Borg — A fort— a type is Borgue 
Holm — An island — Langholm, Holm firth 
The Scandinavian and Celtic name$ are * n ‘F 11 * 6 
different districts from those occupied by the 
Romans, whose place names were military m 
origin or allied to the Roman religion Few are 
found far from the south east of England* a fact 
which helps to fix the area of the Roman 
occupation 

Castra — A camp — is found as cister and Chester, 
in such names as Manchester, Winchester, Glou- 
cester, Worcester, Chester, Lancaster. Doncaster, 
Leicester, Colchester 

Colonia— A military settlement— as in Lincoln, 
Colne 

Pons — A bridge— as Pontefract, PontcSbury, Ponty 
pool Pontypridd 

Portus — A harbour— as Portsmouth, Portsca, 
Southport. 

Strata — A mad— as in Stratford, Stratfield, 
Streatlnm 

Minster — A church — Westminster 
Monk— A monk — Monkland, Monkton, Monks ton," 
Monksweann ou th. 

Abb — An abbey— Abbotsford, St Abb* Head 
The Anglo-Saxon names are more widely diffused 
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than the Roman, and in some instances have 
displaced Roman names, owing to the Saxons 
having become the more numerous part of the 
population 

Ton—/? town — as m Bndgton, Stockton, Brighton 
Weald — A woodland— as Weald of Kent, Waltham 
Shaw — A wood— as Crawshaw, Audenshaw, Shaw 
Field — A clearing — as in Sheffield, Driffield, 
Petersfield. 

Ford — A ford — for example, Crayford, Dartford, 
Oxford. 

Tod — A fox — found in Todmorden, Todkeld 
Woden — A god— as Wanstead, Wednesbury. 
Botl— A dwelling — as Newbottle, Bootle 
From this list we can trace the origin of the 
names of a vast number of rivers, mountains, 
plains, and valleys Towns are more recent, but 
still show traces of the earliest settlements on 
their present sites Many root words have been 
altered, and m some cases it is almost impossible 
to find the ongin, but the study is of great assist- 
ance to our history 

The names of people are not now so correct a 
guide as formerly, owing to the ease of travel, and 
to the fact that within reasonable limits our 
government allows people of other countries to 
become nationalised as British citizens. 
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Aberdeen, no, in. 
Acini Island, 136. 
Aire Gap, 120 
Allen, Lough, 160. 
Anglesea, 150 
Animal life, 79. 
Antrim, 154 
Argyll, no. 


B 

Eandon, River, C3, 158 
Bann, River, 154 
Ban try Day, 158 
narrow, 125 
Belfast, 157 
Birmingham t3< 

Black Country, 13^ 
Blachwater. River, 63, 
Bog ore, 8 j * 
Border Country, 119 
Bo>ne, River, 63 


Bradford, 13X. 
Brewing, 115, 132. 
Brighton, 143 
Bristol, 136 
Broads, 139 


C 

Campsie Fells, 112. 
Canal, Caledonian, 108. 

Man Ship, 128. 

Canals, Irish, :Go. 
Cardiff, 149 
Chemicals, 128 
Cheshire Gate. Co. 
Cheater, 128 
Cheviots, 119 . 

Climate. 69 7.1. 73, 76. 
Cljde, River. 117 
Coll. 106 

Communication, 83 
Compass, ip 
Conn, Lough. 136. 
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Connaught 156 
Connemara 156 
Continental Shelf, 5s 
Contours 30, 31, 38 
Cork, 139 
Comb, Lough 156. 
Cotton, 127 
Crops, 78 
Curragh, 163 

D 

Dartmoor, 146 
Dingwall 106 
Direction r* 

Doggers, 82. 

Donegal 63 
Dornoch, 106 
Downs 142 
Dublin 160 162 

Dundee, 113 

E 

East Anglia, 138 
Edale Pass 57 
Edinburgh, 115 
Electricity, 85 
Emerald Isle 79 15S 
Erne Lough 63 
Exeter, 14? 

Exmoor 146 

Exports 99 

F 

Fastnet 15S 
Faults, J12 


Fens 138 
Fishing, ro3, rrr. 

Flax, X13 
Forest, deer 105 

New, 143 

Foyle, Ri\ cr, 154 
Fruit. 1 13 136, 145 
Fylde, 126 

G 

Galway, 63 163 
Gaps 57 

Giant's Causeway, 154 
Glenmore xox, xo8, 53 
Granite, 42, 65 
Great Bear 16 

H 

Hachures. 34 
Harwich 139 
Hebrides xor 
Highlands. 101, 104 
Highlands, N W , 104 
■ - — ■ S E . 108 

Holyhead 150 
Home Geography 36 
Humber, 133 


Imports 98 
Industries S5 
Irish Sea *96 
Iron. 82 132 435 
Isle of Man 151 
Isotherms 73 
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K 

Kenmare, River, 158. 
Keswick, 124 
Kilkenny, 158. 

Killarney, 158. 
Kingstown, 162. 

Kinsale, 159. 

L 

Lace, 132 

Lacustrine delta, 123. 
Lake District, 122. 
Lancashire, 127. 

Lava, 65. 

Lee, 63 
Leeds, 130. 

Lewis, 104 
Lifley, River, 63. 
Lnnenck, 159 
London, 14 1, 
Londonderry, 154, 157. 
Lothians, 115 
Lowlands, 1x2. 

M 

MacDhul, xog 
Macgillycuddy Reeks, 63 
Mallaig, 106 
Manclicster, 127 
Map symbols 36 
Marches, 13G • 

Mask, Lough, 156 
Midlands. 134 
jKlhcft, 5^. 


Minerals, 80, 83. 

Moray Firth, m 
Mourne Mountains, 154 
Moville, 155. 

Mullet, 156, 

N 

Natural region, 102. 
Neagh, Lough 154. 
Nephin Beg, 156 
Nevis, Ben, 108. 

O 

Oban, no 
Occupations, 45. 

Ochil Hills. 1x2. 

P 

Peak District, X2X. 
Pennincs, 120 
Perspective, 10. 

Plan of desk, xr. 

room, 12. m 

town. 25. 

Plane table, 20. 

Plateau. 109 
Plymouth, 147. 

Pointers, 16 
Polo Star. 17. 

Poppy land, 138 
Population, 87, 1x3. 
Ports. 97 
Potteries. 132. 
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Q 

Quarrying, no. 
Queenstown, 159. 

R 

Railways, English, 89 

■ ■ Scottish, 94 * 

■ Irish, 95 
Rainfall. 49. 70, 7*. 
Raingauge, 50 

Red Sandstone, xo6. 
Rhinns, XI9 
Ri\ers, 40 
Rner systems, 67. 

Rocks, 64 
Rosslare, 151. 

Routes to Ireland, 90 

-Scotland. 91. 

Rum, 106 

S 

Salt, 12S 
Scarplands, 137 
Scenery, 63 
Stilly Islands, 147. 
Sections, 29 
Severn Gate, 60. 
Shannon. Rner, 63. 160 
Sheffield, 131 
Shetland Islands. 107 
Shipbuilding, 66. 

Shoes, 136 
Sidiaw Kills, 112 
Sight ruler, 21. 

Silk. 87. 


Slaney, lUier, 63. 

Slate, 149 
Snowdon, 148. 

Springs, 40 
Stammore. 57. 

Stirling, 1 15 
Stornoway, 104. 
Strathmore, 1*3 
Strathspey’, 109 
Sun, height of, 15 
— ■ shadow, 15 
Surrey map symbols, 37. 

T 

Taunton. 147 
Temperature, 47, 72, 73 
Thames, Rn er. 140 
Thurso, 106 
Tipperary, 159 
Tiree, 106 
Trent Gate, 60 
Tnangulation, 33. 
Trossachs. 1:0 
Tullamcre, 163 
Tweed, River ji8. 

Tyne Gap U 9 
ports. 139 

U 

Ulster, SS 136. 

Uplands, in 

V 

Valrntfa. island, 158 
Vegetation. 44 77 
Views, 9 
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w 

Wales, x^S 
Watershed, 39 
Weald, 143 
Weather, 46 

chart, 50. 

■ vane, 18 

Weathering, 43 
West End, 14 1. 
Wexford, 

Wick. 106 


Index. 

Wicklow, 63 . *59 
Wight, Isle of. M4 
Winds, 71 
Windsor. 14° 
Woodhead, P ass 57 
Woollens, 86 , 104. 
Wrath, Cape, i ° 6 

y 

Yarmouth, 13 ®* 



